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selves until the majority of the men were killed, and then 
settled down under the kingship of a man who had ac- 
cepted the Bible as the guide of life. When visitors 
came and they opened communication with the great 
world they found themselves in religious matters in sym- 
pathy with the Seventh Day Adventists. Now with 
awe and wonder they look out upon a world at strife; 
and we ask ourselves whether or not after the terrible 
night of war and carnage is over the great world will shake 
off its follies and its crimes and, like the mutineers of 
Pitcairn’s Island, begin a new reign of righteousness and 
peace. 
&* 


SMALL economies, even when trivial or contemptible in 
themselves, become dignified in the service of noble ends. 
Self-denials, otherwise priggish and useless and petty, 
are respectable when they contribute to worthy results 
and in their sum make considerable increase. The 
justification for cutting off a score of thoughtless expenses 
is that one prefers to spend his money in some way that 
he can think of with satisfaction. ‘To be bent on scrimp- 
ing here and there belittles saving and dwarfs the dis- 
position; but to do the same thing that one war-orphan 
more may be supported and a blinded hero be helped, a 
wounded soldier bandaged, exalts the deed and enlarges 
spiritual breathing-capacity. It is marvellous how vast 
desirabilities grow out of a multitude of small contribu- 
tions that every one may share more than out of great 
expenditure that but few can make. 


* 


WE are a free people, and we declare with passion that 
every man has a natural and inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; but let men and 
women beware how they assert their inalienable right 
when it interferes with the pursuit of happiness by other 
men and women. ‘The Socialists of Boston and the 
Negroes in East St. Louis have been despitefully used 
because they supposed that the law of the land would 
protect them from the violence of the mob. In these 
perilous days it behooves us to display the law in all its 
majesty, and to insist that all men under our flag shall 
have equal rights—that they shall be protected in the 
pursuit of happiness and also punished for any inter- 
ference with the rights of other men. 


* 


In the early days of the nineteenth century when there 
were in the city of New York about seventy-five thousand 
inhabitants, nearly three thousand were slaves and two 
thousand more were colored. At the same time in New 
England slaves were still retained in domestic service 
long after the slave trade was abolished. Finally the 
institution of domestic slavery in the North died a nat- 
ural death, not because Northern people were more virtu- 
ous than the people of the South, but because it did not 
pay to keep slaves and take care of them as long as they 
lived and sometimes long after they were able to work. 
No witches or slaves were burned in New England, but 
there were a few cases, well attested, in another State. 
Although current events seem to contradict the state- 
ment, it is true that men and women are more tender- 
hearted now than they were one hundred years ago. 


* 


No doubt what is called red tape is the necessity of 
system, the result of a regular and reliable way of doing 
things; but when the tape is tied in a hard knot and 
a way of doing things cannot be adapted to new require- 
ments the regularity is a little worse than none at all. 
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The mind of some men is of such a sort that anything” 
different from what they have become accustomed to 
stops cerebration. ‘They are thrown off the track of 
important concerns by a turn of events which men of 
other mind would make an opportunity. They become 
helpless in the very emergency which ought to stimulate 
resourcefulness. The value of youth is that it is flexible; 
and when age is rather rudely crowded out of the course, 
it is to the end that the world may have the advantage 
of suppleness and enterprise. In a war, red tape kills 
more men than the énemy. In a church, a devil himself 
could hardly be more dreaded. 


An Epistle on the Superfluous Church. 


What shall be done with our superfluous churches? 
As Unitarians we merely join the chorus which is swelling 
in volume in the denominations throughout the country. 
If we had the solution of the problem, we should find 
outreaching arms awaiting us on the threshold of every 
mission board in Christendom, for this is the sorest 
trial in church administration. Such a compound of 
sentimentalism and inefficiency as attends the main- 
tenance of some churches at home (which ought to be 
given over to ecclesiastical surgery, to say the least) is 
at once the absurdity and the scandal of organized re- 
ligion. It is a curious inconsistency when we remember 
that in the foreign field the representatives of the Church 
do their business like statesmen. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that every denomination has unclean hands 
in this matter. ; 

Our Unitarian home mission enterprise embodies char- 
acteristics which make it a somewhat different problem 
from that in many of the denominations; but with us 
too it is no secret that there is grave need of some guid- 
ing missionary principle, so that when a group of people 
petition for support and a minister, or an established 
but weakening church is under survey for continued 
sustenance from the Church at large, there will be no 
misunderstanding but definite, clear-cut rules, which will 
determine each and all such cases without favor and with 
approximate surety. A Presbyterian says what each of 
the churches needs is a central board of strategy. 

Among Unitarian churches the conditions vary greatly 
in the several sections of the country. In many towns 
and cities of New England there are Congregational 
churches liberal in spirit and doctrinal expression which 
some of our church people, exceedingly hard pressed in 
their own churches, might well join. Here the things 
for which the liberal cause has labored have been achieved, 
in part; and is it not tactically as well as financially the 
sheerest folly to attempt to continue struggling and 
withering little bodies under such conditions? 

When we turn to other parts of the country, the situa- 
tion changes. "The churches as a rule are not in the 
least liberal. Here we stand for a distinctive contribu- 
tion to the whole body of Christian doctrine and way 
of life. Even a small church, with comparatively little 
obvious influence, may be justified, and the expendi- 
tures which are made in its behalf may be economically 
as well as spiritually right. Be it remembered, it is not 
one of the elements of the efficiency proposition that 
either numbers or financial resources are all-determina- 
tive. It is the quality of the personality of the minister 
and his flock, and the ability he and they have to market 
their wares through social institutions and the press as 
well as the pulpit, that counts. On that score we have, — 
and always have had, admirable clergymen throughout 
the land, and their stanch, noble-minded constituen 
who are worth all the money that is invested, for 


make a genuine gift to religion. ‘They are productive 
religionists. The need of the distinctive, we might 
almost say sectarian, things of the Unitarian Church, 
such as absolute freedom of thought and the»supremacy 
of the religion of the spirit, is great, is crying, and the 
number of people who may be and are reached and lifted 
up is enough to encourage the opening of new fields 
continually. 

It must be shown, however, that real work is being 
done. If a Unitarian church lives to itself, it is already 
| dying. Its parting should be hastened by the with- 
drawal of both funds and sympathy. ‘The minister of 
such a church has failed of his calling. This is no time, 
indeed there has never been a time when sectarian pride 
in however great a cause may justify itself with its nasty 
little superiorities, and show no interest in or kindness 
toward other denominations. It only presses the obli- 
gation home the more when the retort is forthcoming 
that the other churches have estranged us. What is the 
teaching of Jesus? What is ordinary sense in the mat- 
ter? Real, elemental constructive thinking and good 
works in a community, and none of the half-baked nega- 
tions and ill-tempered controversies or allusions, is what 
will make any Unitarian church a pride to a community, 
and a source of inspiration to those of the older churches, 
which give their money when the tales of genuine pioneer- 
ing are told as in the days of old. It is a great thing 
; to know that of such churches we have scores whose 
) hardihood and perseverance is only equalled by their 
excellent reputations. Everybody pays them tribute. 
There have come to our notice from time to time some 
! churches of the other variety, which shame us, and ntake 


us say quite heartily that they are among the superflu- 
ous, and ought to be permitted, even encouraged, to 
pass out of existence. ‘This is the mandate of efficiency, 
which means nothing less than the performance of duties 
according to the laws of God. ‘The fuller meaning of 
efficiency, by the way, is orienting our minds, it is grateful 
to say. 

It is the persistent superstition among active Christian 
church people, however, that other laws than those: of 
the world guide the destinies of religious organization. 
Let them forget it. If a man preaches to empty pews, 
there is a reason for it in his equipment. We know, 
because we have done it,—almost. If he does not ac- 
complish administrative results, it is his delinquency. 
If, in the community, he is never asked to participate 
in the welfare of the people, he hasn’t given samples of 
his ability and usefulness. ‘That is the simple if rather 
drastic fact. ‘There is a reason why he doesn’t market 

his wares. When both churches and ministers realize 
‘ that their success or the lack of it is due to the fulfilment 
’ or the non-fulfilment of God’s laws, which always work 
for reward or failure, they will get an answer to the ques- 
tions, Is my church superfluous, and Am I efficient? 

Let not confusion enter here. Efficiency means some- 
thing more than mere activity. Some churches, like 
_ their ministers, are busy about nothing. They get into 

print and make a to-do, but when they have. done, it 

means no more than the pricking of a bubble. On the 

other hand, consider them, in both pulpit and pew, in 
our church and all the churches, who their life long have 
_ composed small groups, and yet when anything of im- 
_ portance happened where they lived they made it hap- 
pen! They also guided the higher operations of the 
wonderful life of the spirit in the holy quietude of worship 
and study in the small parish church. It was these 

engagements that produced the former achieve- 
, ah, this is thy habitation, and here 
God’s grand estate. This parish will 
uous, nor its pastor, so long as the 
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Creator instructs such choice men and women to impart 
the marvellous riches of his grace and power to the ways 
of common life. 


Wanted: A Qualified Doctrine of Heredity. 


There are frequent reminders of the lamentable fact 
that theories of heredity which are false are continually 
misleading many people into courses of thought and 
action which are needlessly injurious. Insanity, tuber- 
culosis, and intemperance are, it may be, in some families 
strictly hereditary;. that is, they are born in the blood 
and are developed by favorable circumstances, and are 
inevitable and unavoidable. 

Fortunately this is not the case with the vast majority 
of those who fall by the .wayside, the victims of disease 
and unregulated appetites. The causes of disease and 
mental disorder are to be found everywhere, and com- 
monly act without the dominant influence of hereditary 
predispositions. Going back three generations it would 
be difficult to find any family in which some one or all 
three of the number, drunkenness, tuberculosis, and 
insanity could not be found. 

Some reader will now cite from his own knowledge and 
experience cases which flatly contradict the statement 
made above; tuberculosis, for example, appearing in 
one generation after another, and, in the case of children, 
pate developed long after the tuberculous parents had 

ied. 

Such a case is not so evident as it looks. It is now 
known that many are infected in childhood and may 
carry the germs for years. before they are developed. 
But much more important is the fact that where whole 
families are infected and die one after another, those who 
are entirely removed from the conditions of life in the 
infected household easily escape the family inheritance. 
It is not the tendency that runs in the blood that destroys 
in such cases, but the unwholesome conditions which 
prevail in darkened, unventilated rooms. Healthy 
children are born of tuberculous mothers, but healthy 
children quickly succumb to insalubrious ‘conditions, in 
food, air, and exercise. ‘Tuberculosis is a germ disease, 
and germs are not hereditary. 

Without elaboration similar remarks may be made 
about hereditary appetites and insane tendencies. He 
who broods over a supposed insane neurosis may bring 
on the evil he dreads; and there are cases in which it is 
probable that the fear, and not fate, is the predisposing 
cause of the clouding of the mind. In the case of heredi- 
tary drunkenness the facts are indisputable. The victim 
is not helpless until he has so far indulged his appe- 
tite that it has mastered him, and this without regard to 
his family history. If the drinking habits of our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers and uncles had made a 
record to be handed down from generation to generation 
in irresistible impulses to drink alcohol, there would not 
be a sober man in the community. 

The doctrine of heredity is of the utmost value, but to 
make it serve society to the best advantage it must be 
qualified by a strictly defined conception of the part 
played by the environment. A hundred years ago there 
was found in a poorhouse in Connecticut the illegitimate 
child of a dissolute lawyer of the most honorable pedigree. 
The boy rescued, placed in a good school, and taken into 
the bosom of an affectionate family quickly responded 
to the appropriate stimulus, and illustrated both the in- 
fluence of his well-born ancestors on one side and the 
resources of his environment on the other. He who, 
left to fate and fortune, might have grown up to be an 
ignorant day-laborer or even a criminal became a man of 
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fame, and filled a large place among the cultivated men 
of his time. 

A child, like Abraham Lincoln, for example, inherits 
not so much from his own father and mother as from the 
long line of ancestry reaching back into unrecorded 
antiquity. There have been striking cases of men and 
women of our time resembling the pictures of ancestors 
born three hundred years ago. With such resemblances 
may or may not go a mental and moral likeness. 

The tendency of human nature is to conserve all the 
protective appetites, instincts, passions, likes and dis- 
likes, and to throw off all destructive habits and impulses. 
A running stream leaves on one bank or the other 
all the floating substances that do not belong to it, 
or lets them sink to the bottom. So the stream of human 
life cleanses itself as it flows until it runs clear and pure, 
or, if the defilement is too great, lets it sink out of sight. 
It is a good thing for the race when an utterly degenerate 
family dies out; it is a much better thing to rescue the 
victim of a base tradition and make a man of him. Often 
in what is thought to be the wreck and refuse of human 
life rare materials are found and in a wholesome environ- 
ment developed into forms of goodness and greatness. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Work with the New American.* 


When I was asked to say a few words on this occasion, 
the picture of the splendid audience that last spring filled 
this hall came in my mind, and the thought of an im- 
migrant addressing with his broken English such an 
audience made me hesitate; but soon I realized that I 
would not serve well if I did not use this opportunity to 
tell this audience of the best Americans something of the 
needs of the immigrants. I was comforted by the thought 
that you, both physically and spiritually, are yourselves 
sons and daughters of pilgrims. Your fathers were the 
leaders who led us to this promised land; it is up to you 
to lead us, as fellow-immigrants, on the upward way. 

Before I proceed I have a pleasant duty to fulfil. The 
American Unitarian Association has done so much for 
me and my countrymen that words can only vaguely 
express our heartfelt gratitude. May God grant that 
we may repay you with reports of successful activities. 
My native country, Finland, is a comparatively poor 
country as to natural advantages and resources, but in the 
spirit of its people and institutions it is one of the most 
democratic countries of the world. After long years of 
oppression the rays of the spring of liberty are shining 
upon it, and, believe me, if that dear old country is left 
alone it will maintain with honor its place among the most 
advanced and civilized countries of the world. It would 
seem that among the immigrants from such a progressive 
nation the liberal religious ideals of the Unitarians must 
find understanding and sympathy. Our work is pro- 
gressing very well, but I must warn you not to indulge in 
too great expectations as to the results unless besides 
and in addition to the religious work very much other 
work is done among our people. You know better than I 
how great the difficulties are against which the liberal 
religious ideals have to fight among Americans. Those 
difficulties are by no means less among the immigrants. 
0 give you an illustration of what kind of conditions 

aust be met, I will briefly acquaint you with the actual 
ttuation among the Finnish immigrants. 

About ten years ago a bitter fight was fought in this 

ountry between the Finnish Liberals and the Finnish 
ocialists over the leadership of the liberally inclined 


*An address by Rev. A. J. Jalkanen of Fi he t- 
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The Liberals were weak and without able 
leaders. They were between two fires. On the one 
hand, the conservative church people attacked them with 
intolerance; on the other hand, the Socialistic agitation 
made great havoc in their ranks. ‘The church people did 
everything to drive away the liberally inclined elements. 
The Americans have always been very generous to build 
churches for the immigrants and to assist them in every 
movement, no matter how un-American it has been in 
its religious intolerance and ignorant fanaticism, if it only 
has gone under some religious name. But no one assisted 
the Liberals to maintain good newspapers and carry on 
the propaganda for liberalism, enlightenment, and wide- 
awake Americanism, with the result that the liberally 
inclined elements who would have made the natural 
material in our work for liberal Christianity went to the 
Socialists. The Socialists are now in great majority and 
have powerful newspapers and a powerful organization, 
with a marked hostility toward all religious work. The 
Liberals are practically scattered, without a programme, 
without organization, without unity. 

The results of our work among my countrymen will 
be very moderate unless a live, conscious liberal movement 
can be created and maintained among them. Intensive 
social and educational work is therefore needed. That 
work is identical with the work for the solution of the 
immigrant problem. It is work for the Americanization 
of-the immigrant, for good Americanism. ‘To broaden out 
our work thus is in full harmony with the Unitarian 
ideals,—not sentimentality only, but live participation 
in everything that promotes the spiritual and material 
welfare of mankind. 

Many persons think that the immigrant question is 
one single question, one problem which is solved as soon 
as the one right solution, one general patent, is found. 
Now the immigrant question is one only in the ultimate 
end, to make good Americans of all immigrants, but in 
hardly anything else. ‘The material whereof these 
Americans must be made is very heterogeneous. ‘The 
task is to adapt the immigrant to the ways, traditions, 
ideals, of this country; to mould him, figuratively speak- 
ing, in to a brick which fits in the wall of the great building 
called the United States. When we bear this in mind we 
understand that it is an entirely different task to make 
good Americans of the average Englishman and Scandi- 
navian, for example, than of the illiterate Russian peasant. 
This difference in literacy does not, however, offer the 
greatest difficulty. There are prejudices (both national 
and religious), customs, and superstitions so deeply 
rooted that it takes whole generations to get rid of them. 
The worst stumbling-block is the difference in the social 
ideals of the immigrants. There are immigrants who 
consider themselves standing intellectually just as high 
if not higher than the Americans; there are those who 
believe that their ideals of society, democracy, and liberty 
are better and more advanced than those of the Americans. 
From these intellectually and socially wide-awake groups 
of immigrants the step to those immigrants who come, 
ignorant and illiterate, from countries where they have 
learned only servility and secret hate is great—so great, 
in fact, that there is hardly anything in common in the 
Americanizing process. : 

In all work for the immigrant it is absolutely necessary 
to make a careful study of the group among which the 
work is to be done. Not even the immigrants themselves 
have always a clear conception of what is going on among 
them. Within the last fifteen years there has been in 
Finland a social awakening, a powerful drift toward radical 
social reforms. Very much of it has been fostered by the 
general spirit of opposition, which has been a natural 
result of the political oppression by the late Ru 
tyranny. ‘The immigrants of the last ten or fifteen 
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have been children of that new time and of that new 

spirit; the immigrants of the older generation have been 

unable to understand the new-comers or to interest them 
in the ideals and activities of an older type. 

Another suggestion which I should like to make is: 
Do not consider the work for the Americanization of the 
immigrant to be work of charity. Do not do it as a work 
of charity, but consider it as a work or duty to be done in 
co-operation with the immigrant. 

The immigrants are mostly working-men; only very 
few of them are educated. Remember that there are 
millions of immigrants in this country who for their 
mental growth and spiritual welfare have to depend 
almost entirely on the guidance and instruction they 
themselves are able to provide. ‘The great majority of 
the grown-up immigrants will never go to the evening 
and other schools which are kept for the immigrants, 

and they will never learn the language of this country so 
that they will be able to speak and read it freely. “They 
must get all their mental and spiritual food through their 
own newspapers, their own literature, their own societies. 
‘They have neither time nor money to maintain good up- 
to-date newspapers and other facilities for their education 
and recreation. ‘They need help and they are entitled to 
it. They have done and are doing their full share in the 
development and upbuilding of this country. ‘The hard, 
bodily work has fallen to their lot, and you know they 

' have done that work faithfully. “The work for the spiritual 

and intellectual uplift of these people is the duty of the 
educated Americans who have not only the intellectual 
but also the financial means at their disposal. It is 
their duty to help the immigrant to get facilities for his 
education and recreation. It is their duty to put into 
the hands of the immigrant literature which will give 
him a sympathetic understanding of America and its 
ideals. 

The most efficient and for most Americans the only 
way to approach the immigrants is to support them with 
money and influence in their educational work, in their 
work for good newspapers and heaithy recreation, in 
their work for enlightenment, good Americanism, and 
true liberalism. 

An immigrant who is ready to forget his native country 
as soon as he has set his foot on Ellis Island is likely to 
forget this country just as soon. On the other hand, 
the immigrant who is loyal to his old country is likely to 
be loyal to this country. As the years pass by, the love 
for the old country grows more and more platonic. Every 
day, on the other hand, the love for this country grows 
more and more vital. Every day connects new memories 
with this country. ‘The old country seems‘to fade away. 

. This country becomes the centre of our interests, the 

real thing, the object of our love. 

' _ We feel ourselves richer when we learn to understand 
well the ideals, the life, the soul, of our native country. 
We can consider ourselves doubly rich if we also under- 
stand and enjoy the ideals, the soul, the life, of another 
country. We certainly can live a richer life if the spirit 
of the literature, the history, the memories of two countries 

_ warms our hearts. We immigrants fervently hope that 

you Americans may add to the treasures of your souls all 

the beautiful things which are hidden in the souls of the 
immigrant nationalities. We immigrants, on our side, are 
trying to enrich our souls with all the beautiful and 
wonderful things that the soul of America has to reveal. 

_ That endeavor on your part to reveal them to us, and on 

part to learn and understand them and bury them 

in our hearts, we call the Americanization of the 


nted with the work. We ask you to lend a 
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hand. We ask you to help us to make our Unitarian 
church the uniting band of the best progressive-minded 
elements among the immigrants. 


Current Topics. 


THE expenditure of more than $10,000,000,000 on war 
operations by the United States between now and June, 
1918, was predicted by William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his revised estimate submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Finance on July 27. Mr. McAdoo’s 
estimate reduced by {$6,000,000,000 the probable ex- 
penditures for the period indicated, as set before Congress 
earlier by the Administration. As in the discussion of 
methods of raising the initial war appropriations,*so’in 
the consideration of the additional means of revenue, the 
question arose as to whether the enormous resources 
needed for the prosecution of the war shall be raised for 
the most part by taxation or by bond issues. ‘There has 
been a strong agitation in the press and in Congress for 
the imposition of a heavy tax.on war profits in order to 
derive from that source the bulk of the money needed for 
war purposes. A vigorous effort to place the chief 
burden of the war upon the men and the corporations who 
are chiefly profiting by it will be made in the course of the 
debate that will follow the introduction of the new finance 
measure, unprecedented in history, for the consideration 
of Congress. 

5d 


THE chronic controversy which had paralyzed the 
activities of the United States in the carrying out of the 
all-important shipbuilding programme was terminated 
with dramatic suddenness last week, when the President 
accepted the resignation of Gen. Goethals, general 
manager of the government emergency fleet corporation, 
and requested the resignation of William Denman, 
chairman of the shipping board. President Wilson then 
appointed Edward N. Hurley of Chicago as chairman of 
the shipping board and Rear Admiral Washington E. 
Capps, chief naval constructor, to succeed the builder of 
the Panama Canal as general manager of the fleet corpo- 
ration. It was hoped at Washington that the displace- 
ment of both Gen. Goethals and Mr. Denman would put 
an end to the dissensions which have held the government’s 
shipbuilding plans in abeyance at a time when the output 
of ships is one of the most pressing necessities that 
confront America and her allies. In accepting Gen. 
Goethals’s resignation, President Wilson expressed his 
appreciation of the patriotic motives that prompted the 
action of the man whose name has been recorded in history 
as the directing force of a great national undertaking. 


* 


THE urgent need for accelerated action in the building 
of merchant ships in the United States was accentuated by 
the issuance on July 27, of a statement by the war risk 
insurance bureau, announcing an increase from 5 per 
cent. to 6.50 per cent. of the government insurance 
rate for vessels and cargoes sailing between the United 
States and Europe and the Mediterranean coast of 
Africa. This announcement was explained by the dis- 
closure that ‘“‘the 5 per cent. rate is not adequate for 
the risks undertaken through the so-called war zone, 
as the bureau has sustained several heavy losses.” The 
admitted destructiveness of the German U-boats as a 
factor in the war was made the subject of fresh discussion 
as a result of the action of the insurance bureau. ‘The 
estimates of the number of submarines in actual service 
ranged from 200 to 700, and it was pointed out that the 
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destruction of U-boats by the Entente countries was 
materially smaller than the number of such vessels built. 
The German U-boat campaign was recently announced 
by the new chancellor, Dr. George Michaelis, to be proving 
a greater success than its initiators had hoped when they 
devised the present warfare against Entente shipping. 


* 


‘Tne future, not only of Russia as a factor in the war 
but of Russia as a democracy, is being brought into grave 
doubts by the development of the military.and internal 
situation in the former empire. ‘The hopes of the friends 
of freedom in Russia seemed to centre, at the beginning 
of the week, in the energetic personality of Alexander 
Feodorovitch Kerensky, who a few days earlier had 
assumed the office of prime minister after the resignation 
of Prince Lvoff, and who by consent of the soldiers’ and 
workmen’s delegations had become practically the 
dictator of the new Russia. The rise of Kerensky was 
felt at the front by the employment of drastic means to 
put a stop to the demoralization which had cost Russia 
many square miles of territory and many thousands of 
lives since the beginning and the failure of the new 
offensive. It was announced, for one thing, that a 
Russian division had been decimated or annihilated in 
battle by the guns of another division for its failure to 
stand against the enemy, and that similar drastic measures 
would be employed relentlessly in an effort to stamp out 
disaffection in the army and enforce discipline as the 
condition indispensable to the success, not only of Rus- 
sian arms, but of Russian democracy itself. 


* 


THE, development of the Russian revolution appears 
to have reached a stage where the centrifugal and dis- 
ruptive tendencies must be met by force. It is the con- 
viction of Premier Kerensky and his radical socialist 
colleagues that only by the relentless application of force 
can the disintegrating tendencies at work in the Russian 
state be checked in time to prevent external and internal 
disasters for the country. On that view of the situation 
the new premier, who also retains the portfolios of war and 
of marine, has acted since the beginning of his remarkable 
rise in the new life of Russia. It was Kerensky who, 
after months of disorder and inactivity in the army, 
made possible by his drastic measures the first attempt 
at an offensive by the new Russia, which resulted two or 
three weeks-ago in notable gains for the Russians but 
which has finally collapsed by the outbreak of new dis- 
sensions and the appearance of new elements of discord 
and disorganization in the forces of the youngest of 
democracies. The development of the policy adopted 
by Kerensky and his associates will be followed with 
intense interest by both the friends and the enemies of 
free Russia in its present critical phase of national 
existence. 


* 


Metuops for the acceleration of the war operations 
in the Near East were devised last week by an Entente 
conference held in Paris. At the close of the conference 
it was announced that the Entente Powers had unani- 
mously agreed to continue the struggle until they shall 
have made forever impossible ‘“‘a return of the criminal 
aggression such as that whereof the Central Powers bear 
the responsibility.”” One of the decisions reached by 
the conference was a policy for the attachment of Greece 
to the Entente by the early evacuation of the bulk of the 
Greek territory that has been occupied by the Entente 
armies at various times since the beginning of their 
operations in the Balkan region. ‘The intimation also 
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was given out that the closer attachment of Greece to the 
Entente cause by this measure of restitution would be 
the signal for the entering of that country into active 
participation in the operations with a view to the waging 
of an energetic offensive campaign in that quarter of 
the world’s far-flung lines of strife. The Entente naval 
base on the Greek island of Corfu will be continued as an 
important war measure, but Greek sovereignty over 
Corfu will be recognized. , 
* 


SOME regret was expressed in Entente quarters because 
of the failure of the United States to take part in the 
Paris conference, except informally through Admiral 
Simms. It was pointed out that the operations in the 
Balkans are inextricably bound up with the operations 
as a whole, and that victory or defeat in the Near East 
cannot fail to react on the plan of campaign on the west 
front, where American troops are now being sent in 
increasing numbers as America’s direct contribution to 
the cause of the Entente. It was announced from Wash- 
ington on the eve of the holding of the conference, that 
the United States would not participate in its deliberations, 
but that it would reserve the right to take part in those 
phases of the final peace congress which would affect the 
solution of the Balkan problem. ‘The United States is 
still maintaining friendly relations with Bulgaria, the 
country that was immediately affected by the discussions 
carried on in Paris. ‘There are no indications that these 
friendly relations will be interrupted in the near future. 
Sentiment in the Bulgarian capital is represented as 
being strongly against a rupture with the United States 
if such a rupture can possibly be avoided. 


Brevities. 


Why do little children love Bible stories above all others? 


A great teacher said, when friends came to console 
him in a dark hour, ‘‘These are times that teach us that 
we ought to pre-engage the grace of God.” 


The right word, what is it, when an every-day young 
man, a long-time friend, says in a matter-of-fact way 
that he is off for France? Or one of the cantonments or 
camps? 


Beware the cant of classifying religious experience and 
people by words ending in ism, ic, and ist. . ‘The real 
thing cannot be labelled as belonging properly to a single 
school or movement, however great these may be. 


The Ministerial Relief and Sustentation Fund of the 
Presbyterian Church has accumulated two-thirds of the 
proposed endowment of $10,000,000, and eighty-five per 
cent. of its maximum benefits can be paid in pensions to 
Presbyterian beneficiaries the coming year. 


“The first written constitution adopted by a people 
that ever organized a government’’ was the fruit of the 
foolishness of preaching. ‘Thomas Hooker in Hartford 
led his people by his mighty discourse into a passion for 
democracy and then wrote at their behest the great draft 
which was approved by the Connecticut Colony in 1639. | 


“There is one limit to free speech, so long as the law is 
the law,” said Federal Judge John C. Rose from the bench 
in Baltimore. ‘‘Every man has a perfect right to any 
opinion about any law that is proposed or that is on the 
statute books; he may do anything in itself lawful to 
repeal any law. He is not answerable for the wisdom c 
even the good faith of his arguments.’’ That is, he ma 
make himself out an idiot and a bore with legal i npu 


but it is “the duty of every man to obey the law, and he 
_ may not under color or pretence of arguing against the 
__ wisdom of the law or of advocating its repeal, do anything 
with intent to procure its violation.” 


_ “We are convinced,’’ says a contemporary, ‘“‘that the 
education given in the theological seminary is both un- 
necessary and unpractical. It tends to turn out profes- 
sional sermonizers rather than live preachers.’’ ‘This is 
the way: ‘The preacher should have a good secular 

education, and if with that he cannot study the Bible 
and human nature for himself, he will never be fit to 

j preach.” 

+ Referred to the great association whose word is Truth: 

. Balaam said unto Balak, Spake I not also to thy mes- 

| sengers which thou sentest unto me, saying, If Balak 

would give me his house, full of silver and gold, I cannot 

q __ go beyond the word of the Lord, to do either good or bad 

of mine own mind; what the Lord speaketh, that will I 

; speak? And now, behold, I go unto my people. Come, 

___and I will advertise thee what this people shall do to thy 

people in the latter days.—Numbers xxiv. 13-15. 


in a Middle-Western city is commended by a reader 
of the Register to any other reader: ‘In the first Cleveland 
campaign, in 1884, the city, which had been intensely 
Republican always, included some Democrats, who had 
: the courage to parade. I was at a friend’s house for 
supper. Corrinne, about seven, came in in great in- 
; dignation. ‘Father, what do you think? ‘The Demo- 
crats are parading out there, and they are using our 


flag!’” 


The contemporary application of the following incident 


Letters to the Editor. 
Unitarian Ministers and the D.D. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ; 

Whatever distrust of American degrees may exist in 
England arises mostly from the well-known fact that 
some denominational colleges, especially in the West, 

. have been prolific in their bestowal, notably of the 
4 LL.D. Degrees from the substantial institutions of the 
5 East are appreciated there as here. A glance at the 
list of ministers in the Year Book will remove at once any 
possible idea that the degree of D.D. has been attained 
in any case illegitimately, especially if one has read the 
personals in the Register the Iast score of years. 
j _ Apart from several recent accessions from other de- 
’ nominations who presumably received the degree from 
their denominational colleges the majority there found 
come from Harvard, Meadville, and two or three Uni- 
versalist institutions. 
given by high-class institutions of the East of nominal 
“orthodox’’ connection. It is interesting to those of us 
who have received the degree from Bowdoin that it is 
the policy of the college, as told me by members of the 
_ governing boards, to confer it rarely; and that the broad 
and undenominational spirit of the institution is shown 
_ by the giving of the degree during the last generation or 
more to Revs. C. Palfrey, C. C. Everett, Stone, H.. 
i Stebbins, Nichols, Young, Cressey, S. A. Eliot, Perkins, 
‘Dole, and Pierson. Brown, Yale, Amherst, Union, and 
have representatives also, Brown having conferred 
degree upon a goodly number of our fellowship. 


gave it to the late Rev. S. C. Beane. 
te has the honoi from a foreign in- 
iversity of Geneva. 


? GG. 
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Complete Views of Our Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A dozen or more years ago the American Unitarian 
Association published in pamphlet form a series of views 
of American Unitarian church buildings. The collection 
was an interesting one but far from complete, since it 
included only one hundred edifices, while the whole 
number of such churches, listed in the denominational 
Year Book for that particular year was four hundred and 
ninety-three. No especial reason seems to have governed 
the editors of the volume in regard to the selection of 
the American and Canadian churches, and so far the work 
must be classed as unsatisfactory. Either the list should 
have made a very much nearer approach to completion 
or else there should not have been any views inserted 
among the pages at all. 

The purpose of the little book was undoubtedly to 
inform the denomination generally with regard to the 
appearance of its church buildings, but in reality it did 
very little toward that end.- Members of such churches 
as were illustrated in it were no doubt pleased at having 
their church homes represented therein, but the members 
of the nearly five hundred churches not included in the 
publication probably paid very little attention to the 
matter. 

Now if it be considered desirable that the Unitarian 
body should become familiar with the various aspects of 
its church edifices and also with historic or other facts 
regarding them (a few lines in each case), then there should 
be given views of the entire number of churches so far 
as practicable. Very possibly a high degree of fulness 
may not be attained in this particular, but we are per- 
suaded that a much closer approach to completion can 
certainly be made. 

Bearing in mind these various details, it ought to be 
quite possible for the American Unitarian Association to 
put forth an acceptable volume containing :— 

First: Half-tone exterior and interior views of all 
the Unitarian churches in the Unitarian States and 
Canada that can be procured. 

Second: A few views of certain churches which have 
passed out of existence since the twentieth came in, as, 
for instance, the Second Church in Copley Square, Boston. 

Third: A complete list of the Unitarian churches in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Fourth: Views of perhaps a dozen typical English Uni- 
tarian church buildings, such as the Octagon Church in 
Norwich; the Ullet Road Church, Liverpool; the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham; the Old Meeting-house, 
Birmingham; the Spain Lane Chapel, Boston; and the 
beautiful Unitarian church in Leeds. 

Fifth: With such a guide as here indicated in a work of 
this character the English Unitarian and the American 
Unitarian in each case could readily obtain an intelligent 
conception of the churches of his faith both in this country 
and in Great Britain. As a stimulus toward denomina- 
tional vigor it would very materially increase the Uni- 
tarian’s interest in the welfare and extension of the cause 
of liberal Christianity. Ne 

At present there is more or less ignorance existing 
among Unitarians as to the extent and growing import- 
ance of their body. With the book in hand that is 
here suggested the Unitarian will certainly discover that 
the church of his faith is not so insignificant as he may 
have been led to believe hitherto, and with the knowledge, 
gained in the directions pointed out his loyalty toward it 
can scarcely fail of becoming an increasing factor in his 


life. 
OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
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The Literary Landmarks of the Reformation. 


J. SaTIRICAL EXPOSURES OF THE PAPAL ABUSES. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


PART ONE. 


Glancing at the title, one might naturally conclude 
that this is an attempt to narrate the Reformation 
through the medium of book reviews. I do indeed 
confess that the Reformation has been the special prey of 
biographers. Wiclif, Huss, Erasmus, Luther, Zwingli, 
Calvin—how familiarly stale and hackneyed the series 
threatens to be! It confirms our belief that biographical 
data, ritualistically set forth, may become a dull mono- 
tone, designed to cloak ignorance or solemnize pedantry. 
If we adhere to the biographical method solely, I fear our 
observance of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Theses will be little more vivacious than the average 
“reading of the minutes.” Yet observe it we should and 
must, for Luther’s iconoclastic fury was one of those earth- 
quakes that open prisons though the jailers hold the 
keys. An Idea was made man, and dwelt among men. 
There may be something sinister in the addition of the 
phrase, ‘‘we are even yet beholding its glory.” 

Singularly inopportune is the coincidence of this anni- 
versary with the apogee of the Great War. A com- 
memoration which should have been the glory of the 
Germanic nation bids fair to mark its eclipse. 
as this may be, it may perhaps find a counterpoise in the 
hope that other nationalities may now come into their 
fair share of credit. ‘The French Reformers, for instance, 
—TLefévre, Briconnet, Margaret of Navarre,—will be 
illumined by our tardy and contrite appreciation. 

Quickened by a kindred expectation, I have ventured to 
approach the era of the Reformation by an avenue seldom 
traversed; that, indeed, of its distinguished literary 
productions. ‘Though I shall attempt no five-foot shelf 
prescriptions, I ask you to enter with me a spacious 
Gothic library, such as the heart of every book-lover 
earnestly desires; to advance to the table in the centre 
of the apartment and there cast your eyes upon the four 
piles of ancient volumes you find before you. ‘The first 
pile contains ‘The Satirical Exposures of the Papal 
Abuses,” which set men laughing. The second pile 
contains ‘The Books that Set Men Thinking”; for the 

' Reformation had its conception not only in words of 
derision but in constructive yet novel views in philosophy 
and statecraft. On the third side of the table there are 
set out “‘The Manifestoes of the Reformers,” for, as 
Victor Hugo said, ‘There is nothing in the world so 
powerful as an idea whose hour has struck.” It will be 
surmised that the fourth pile completes my list of classics 
with ‘The Magna Charta of Protestantism.” 

It should not be assumed that such a topic is of academic 
significance alone remote from the gigantic events of our 
own days. Nothing is clearer, on the contrary, than the 
contiguity of the Reformation with the Great War. 
The library in which we are to peruse the volumes of the 
past will prove to have weirdly accurate historical 
acoustics, In those days the issue was of a world-ruling 
church, for which men burned with crusading zeal, and 
before whose heavenly authorization heretics must bow, 
or suffer the cruelest penalties. The Church—an august 
fiction yet a fanatic devotion! Luther gave the world, 
however, a new conception of the state, as he himself 
boasted: “Before me, no one either taught or knew aught 
concerning temporal authority, whence it was, what was its 
office or its work, or how it might serve God!” Here 
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began kingship, nationalism, patriotism. The German 
nation, always prone to fervid but fatuous idealization, 
have come to adore the Fatherland as vehemently as 
they had hitherto adored dear Mother Jerusalem. ‘The 
Autocracy of to-day, with its theories of divine right, its 
designs at world-dominion, its financial capacity, its 
ruthlessness toward the stiff-necked who spury its yoke, 
is the Roman Church of yesterday. It is the same 
Jesuitical ethics, the Inquisitorial ferocity, against which 
our forbears battled for religious freedom. Every 
battle-cry of to-day, every tocsin calling us to self- 
sacrifice and self-immolation, every peal of artillery every 
whir of avenging avians will serve but to dramatize and 
vivify the black-face type and mottled leaves of these old 
books. 

Let us turn, then, to the first pile of books. Satire 
was not a wonted vehicle of medieval thought until the 
urbane witticisms of the Greeks and Latins instructed 
the humanists what a political cataclysm could result 
from a contagious guffaw. Taught by pagan authors, 
Petrarch and his successors in Italy gave themselves the 
joy of satirizing everything they cared not or dared not 
openly assail. To be sure, a certain rustic buffoonery 
levelled at loose-living churchmen and fat friars had been 
popular in the dialect literature of the various countries: 
Piers Plowman for England, Rabelais for France, 
Eulenspiegel for Germany, preserved the golden and 
prudential mean between amusing the bourgeois and 
not exasperating the ecclesiastical powers. Walther 
von der Vogelweide did not altogether neglect the obliga- 
tion to lament the decadence of the Church with a 
graceful irony. But satire, as a weapon sufficiently 
subtle, tempered, and acute to sever the strands of the 
curial cable, only made its advent through the humanists. 
Petrarch wrote about twenty letters from Avignon known 
as the ‘‘Epistles without a Title” in which he divulged 
his indignation at the profligacy of the papal court in 
mordauntly satirical thrusts. He parallels the conditions 
of Galilee with those of this ‘‘Babylon of the West.” 
“Instead of a boat turned downward on the sand, as a 
shelter for the poor fishermen, we find heights bristling 
with forts and palaces.”’ “‘Not nets but worthless parch- 
ments with leaden seals now catch the unwary fish!” 
“No bare feet or donkeys do we see, but snowy coursers 
decked in gold, fed on gold, soon to be shod with gold!” 
“O ye unkempt and emaciated old men! Is it for this 
you labored? is it for this ye have sown the field of the 
Lord and watered it with your holy blood?” 

It is when we treat of Erasmus, Sebastian Brant, and 
Ulrich von Hutten, as well indeed of Thomas Murner, we. 
find satire become a dignified, decent yet classic and 
effective means of indicting the evils of Rome. Erasmus 
really gave satire the edge and brilliancy of a Damascene 
scimitar; and the virtue of it is amply evinced by the use - 
Luther made of it in his three great tracts, notably the 
description of the Datarius’ office in Rome. For the 
satisfaction of bringing this brief and very sketchy survey 
to an artistic close, let me simply mention the fact that 
Lucas Cranach poured the ink of Petrarch’s irony upon 
his palette and gave us his sardonic parallels between the 
Apostles and the popes in immortal caricatures. : 

Emerson wrote in his Journal, of a supper visit from 
Margaret Fuller: ‘‘She made me laugh much more than 
I desired to do.’ Satire is not screamingly funny, and if 
any of my readers should fall into spasms of merriment 
over the works we are to study, I should be seriously 
alarmed. Nevertheless I shall try to bring out the 
brilliancy of these works, and recommend that if any 
one would like to experience the effect Erasmus’ ‘‘Col- 
loquies’”’ had upon their readers, he would do well to pick 
up John Masefield’s ‘Everlasting Mercy” at the poin 
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where tipsy Saul Kane is berating the Parson. Kane 
there blurts out in unusually pungent couplets the whole 
- Socialist arraignment of the Church of to-day.~ Whether 
one is a social intransigeant or an economic stand-patter, 
one cannot but chuckle at the artless acumen with which 
Masefield puts the case. If one is unsophisticated, one 
will lay the book down and think; in any case the couplets 
will twinkle in the memory for many days. To make 
men think in spite of themselves—such was the task and 
the attainment of these pre-Reformation satirists. 
Erasmus commences his “Praise of Folly’’ with the 
engaging admission that an easy-going good humor is 
the best lubricant of life. “Who would not prefer a man 
taken out of the very midst of fools? He would be 
agreeable to the great majority of men, pleasant to his 
wife, merry with his friends,—in short he would hold 
nothing human to be foreign to himself.” Thus, having 
turned the long, hairy ears of the world in his direction, 
Erasmus sets Folly to describing her followers. Every 
profession is paid some back-handed compliment for its 
pre-eminent stupidity. Not even princes are spared, 
though they are treated with a canny leniency, perhaps 


because Henry VIII. was sensitive: “They think they have 


sufficiently acquitted themselves of the duty of governing 
if they forever ride hunting.’’ The theologians are 
dealt with far less gently, and we may be sure that some 
personal exacerbation gave a rasp to his voice and a 
sting to his wit. ‘‘What trivial topics they debate! 
Could God as well have become a woman, a beast or a 
stone? If St. Peter had said mass during the crucifixion, 
would the elements have changed to the body that hung 
on-the cross? ‘To reconcile these intricacies to an ap- 
pearance of reason requires threescore years’ experience 
in metaphysics! Their impudence is colossal; they 
correct St. Paul’s definition of faith; they emend the 
apostolic grace into gratia, gratia data, gratia gratificans! 
Thus they manipulate Scripture like a nose of wax, and 
their heads are more swelled and stuffed. than Jove’s 
before the birth of Pallas. ‘Their dialectics are the ruin 
of the Church and of morals; for they argue it were 
better to do the greatest possible injury to others than 
to tell the least lie ouselves!’’ Erasmus suggests finally 
that the din of their debates might go far in terrifying 
the ‘Turks from the walls of Vienna, and proposes that 
these litigious theologians be put in the front ranks of 
the empire’s legions. 
For the monks he had a bitter grudge, not only because 
of his youthful maltreatment but also because they mis- 
pronounced Latin and bellowed against the classics. 
“Moonsick fools,” he calls them, who though their vows 
forbid the acquisition of money, do not deny themselves 
_ lewdness and gluttony. There are monks of Saint this 
___ and Saint that, as if the common name of Christians were 

not good enough for them! ‘Their preaching is an amaz- 
; ing compound of bawling, singing, versifying, grimacing. 
_ Their various doctors give the Orders a great appearance 


“Scotus Redivivus’’ who philosophizes on the name 
_ “Jesus” so as to deduce the doctrine of the Trinity from 
its three case endings and ‘‘Jesus saves us from sin’’ 
_ from the whole word “Je-s-us.’’ Worse than all these 
affectations, however, is their knavish trick of inserting 
personal scandal into their harangues unless bought off 
by the victim. Some of these gibes betray the splenetic 
ulance of the offended pedant; but in his attacks upon 
prelates he is both courageous and lofty. He in- 
minates them by simply pointing out the mockery 
ymbolism of their pontificalia: a crotchet of white 
innocence! white gloves for a lack of covetousness! 
them to denote victory over their carnal 
With majestic scorn he counsels the popes 
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and bishops to imitate Christ’s exemplary life, and quit 
their marketing of religion. The Church has few 
enemies more bloody and tyrannical than these, her 
apostolical maintainers “‘who give dispensations for the 
disobedience of Christ’s plain commands and make his 
wounds bleed afresh by their vices.” 


The Conscript, or What Matters? 


O. W. WEBSTER. 


Bonds of affection tie me to my home; 

How firmly, I have learned since war has come. 
My lawn, my garden, and my growing trees, — 
Great is my fondness for such things as these. 
The rooms where in the dark I need not grope, 
Endeared by joy, by sorrow, and by hope; 

I did not know a house could be so dear 

Until the coming of this fateful year. 

And then my loved ones: how to speak of them? 
My home’s the setting, my family the gem. 

Now war has come and they have summoned me 
To do my bit beyond the dangerous sea. 

So I must leave my home and lay aside 

The day-dreams of my hours of ease and pride. 
’Twill hurt; the roots go deep that bind me here. 
Life without home were dismal, blank, and drear. 
And yet, what matters it if I must go? 

If I may fight the cause of all this woe, 

If I may fight the wrong and help the right, 

If I may war on war, then let me fight. 


Perhaps they’ll tear my body limb from limb. 
Perhaps they’ll smite my eyes and make them dim. 
Perhaps they’ll leave me wounded on the field 

In sight of foes and from my friends concealed. 
Perhaps I have not strength to bear the brunt, 
And they will lead me, maddened, from the front, 
My reason gone, to wear away my life 

Seeing each day those self-same scenes of strife. 
What does it matter, if while I am strong 

I battle ’gainst the fortresses of wrong? 

What matter if I never laugh again, 

If but I help to leave the world more sane? 


Perhaps my sense of right and wrong will fail 
When I am caught beneath that iron hail, 

So that I mock at God, give way to hate, 

Or quail before the soldier’s common fate. 
Perhaps when by war’s earthquakes I.am jarred 
My very soul will shrivel and grow hard. 

What does it matter? It were better so 

Than be a slacker when I ought to go. 

I’d rather start aright, e’en though I swerve, 
Than hold myself too cheap to try to serve. 


Perhaps they’ll tell me that I am not fit 

To do the soldier’s rougher, manlier bit, 
And so will leave me at my task so tame, 
Choring away at littles just the same 

As though the fate of men unborn hung not 
On submarine and daring airman’s plot. 
What does.it matter, if I do not shirk, 

But do my best at my own humble work? 
What does it matter what my task may be, 
So that I give the uttermost in me? 


. A Woman Prays. 


Unto Thee, O Lord, we cry in the night of the world’s 
darkness for the coming of the dawn of peace. Is not the 
earth Thine? Are not the hearts of all men in Thy keep- 
ing? Remember the desolated homes, the long suspense 
of waiting, sorrows of the exiled and the poor, the growth 
of hate, the hindrance of good, and make an end of war. 
By the love we bear toward fathers, brothers, lovers, 
sons; by the long agony of trench and battlefield and 
hospital; by the woe brought home to the hearts of 
mothers, and by the orphaned children’s need—hasten 
Thou the coming of the ages of good-will. Raise up 
leaders for the work of peace. Show us our part in this 
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‘redemption of the world from cruelty and hate and make 
us faithful and courageous. In the name of Christ, 
whose kingdom is our heart’s desire and whose will for 
men is love. Amen. 


The Individualist: A Defence and a Protest. 


GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


« 


a 


At the dedication, recently, of the new Unitarian church 
in Flushing, Long Island, the sermon was preached by 
one of our best-known ministers, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. ‘That sermon I heard. I confess to having 
become interested when he came to Part III, in the de- 
velopment of which he announced that the New Religion 
will be strictly ethical and not theological; that, as 
phrased in ‘‘Religion of To-day,’ his new volume in 
which it appears as the first chapter, ‘The religion of 
to-morrow is going to be a religion of social as con- 
trasted with individual morality.” 

A casuist might pause on the threshold and give a 
moment’s attention to this obvious identification of re- 
ligion and morality, and inquire whether there is or is to 
be anything in religion outside of morality; but this 
would be a discussion aside from the main question: 
whethersthere be, as implied, that fundamental inferiority 
of individualism to collectivism which is suggested in the 
sentence quoted. With the preacher himself it long has 
been recognized that in his view such an inferiority exists 
that the two principles are irreconcilable, and that one 
who is an individualist will find it impossible to work in 
harmony with the collectivist, for the uplifting of the 
race or for any beneficent purpose whatever. A -quota- 
tion will reveal the seriousness of his conviction of this 
irreconcilability and inferiority. The book says:— 

“In the old days all stress was laid on the individual as 
such. The principles of individual initiative, individual 
activity, individual responsibility and individual salvation 
were worked, figuratively speaking, ‘to death.’ ‘Each 
man for himself and the devil take the -hindmost’—this 
was the great axiom of life, in education, in politics, in 
economics, and, by no means the least, in religion.” 

Mr. Holmes cannot say, in the language of Byron, 
“My theme hath died into an echo’’; it still resounds, 
for all this recalls earlier announcements by him. ‘These 
are repetitions, substantially, of declarations made years 
ago in The Unitarian Advance, in chapters entitled 
“The Modern Church and Social Justice,’—chapters 
that expressed such a multitude of extraordinary and, 
it seemed to me, untenable propositions, that I sought, 
through the columns of the same publication, to correct 
some of the misstated facts and non sequitur conclusions. 
In the first place, it seemed to me that an initial error was 
committed in the attempt to state the individualistic 
attitude,—the holding of which was construed as amount- 
ing almost to the sin of sins,—as resulting in placing an 
embargo on all effort to help humanity or lift the race to a 
higher level. Believing that “concreting the abstract,” 
as Prof. Bain expressed it, was a simple and effective 
mode of presenting an argument, I cited the case of 
Jeremy Bentham, who concededly was a protagonist of 
individualism and the utilitarian philosophy. Inci- 
dentally, the origin of his reform ideas brought into 
prominence the name of a pioneer of Unitarianism in 
America, Dr. Joseph Priestley, a scientist of eminence 
whose laboratory in England a mob had destroyed; who, 
persecuted by a bigoted multitude and driven from his 
home, took refuge in Pennsylvania, where he preached 

the faith we now hold. ‘The history of this event should 
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render more interesting the points of the controversy 
which Mr. Holmes precipitates anew upon us. 

Bentham says that when he was about twenty (he was 
an Oxford man) he found in a pamphlet by Dr. Priestley 
the words that inspired him to undertake his career: 
“The greatest good of the greatest number”; that “‘it 
was by that pamphlet and by this phrase in it that my 
principles on the subject of morality, public and private, 
were determined. It was from that pamphlet and that 
page in it that I drew the phrase, the words and import 
of which have been so widely diffused over the civilized 
world. At the sight of it I cried out as it were in an 
inward ecstasy, like Archimedes on the discovery of the 
fundamental principle of hydrostatics, Eureka.’ Ben- 
tham, far from admitting that his moral vision had been 
narrowed or his sympathies atrophied by his individual- 
istic tenets, declared, in as broad terms as Mr. Holmes 
himself could have used: “I would have the dearest 
friend I have to know that his interests, if they come in 
competition with those of the public, are as nothing to 
me. Thus will I serve my friends—thus would I be 
served by them.” 

Without accumulating instances, I mention one other. 
In All Souls Church, NewYork, with which I am associated, 
—a church that is anything but socialistic,—within my 
memory one of the young ladies of the church established 
the first Working Girls’ Vacation Society that was .estab- 
lished in New York City. The idea was popular,—not 
as socialistic, but humane; and though she long has been 
married and has four sons, each of whom, in this crisis, 
is in the service and wears the uniform of the United 
States, she still is president of that Society, though its 
bounds have extended far beyond the limits of our church, 
and embrace a large number of supporters from other 
denominations. The point is, that while Mr. Holmes 
preaches and writes about the need of providing homes 
for those threatened with tuberculosis or already in- 
cipiently afflicted with it, this Vacation Society, making 
no flourish about it or any sensational announcement, 
runs its several summer homes, in the Adirondacks and 
elsewhere, to which scores of those girls are sent, for 
longer or shorter periods as their needs require. ‘This is a 
practical way of getting results, with no announcement 
that our individualistic principles have been discarded, 
or that we are proceeding along socialistic lines. 

The sermon at Flushing emphasized, I think more 
strongly than does the discourse as printed, the indis- 
pensability and all-sufficiency of the environment, im- 
plying that if that be secured, and the group or multi- 
tude dealt with, the individual may be ignored. I 
wondered, listening, whether the preacher supposed that 
Lincoln owed his greatness to the fact that he was born 
in a log cabin, among rough woodsmen in Kentucky, 
and as a young fellow worked—and, as he told Seward, 
earned his first dollar—as a flatboatman on the Sanga- 
mon and down the Mississippi! The American public 
has supposed that his inborn qualities—his curiosity to 
know, his determination to acquire an education at all 
hazards, his studying nights by the firelight when candles 
were lacking, his writing and figuring on pieces of wood 
because paper was not obtainable—had most to do with 
it; that in studying law under adverse conditions, with 
the qualities that were born in him as an individual,— 
his honesty, his judicial impartiality and fairness,—all 
counted more than his surroundings; and it is doubtful 
if any single socialist or radical reformer of the estab- 
lished order can convince the public that it is in error in — 
attributing so much to the innate individual qualities - 
of Lincoln. Lincoln was himself confronted with a per- ~ 
manent, ineradicable, fundamental individualistic prin- 
ciple,—a principle established here long before Benthe 
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wrote a line,—which was as well expressed perhaps as 
it will be by any one, by the late Associate Justi¢e United 
States Supreme Court, Samuel F. Miller, for years presi- 
dent of our National Unitarian Conference :—- 

“Tt was necessary to give the new one [the Govern- 
ment that succeeded that under the Articles of Con- 
federation] the power of operating directly upon the 
people, without going through the instrumentality of 
the States.” In The Federalist, No. 39, in 1788, still 
earlier, Madison grasped this essential, indispensable 
principle, so strongly in contrast with what preceded, 
for he says: “The difference between a federal and 
mational government, as relates to the operation of the 
government, is supposed to consist in this: that in the 
former the powers operate on the political bodies com- 
posing the confederacy in their political capacities, in 
the latter on the individual citizens composing the nation 
in their individual capacity.” 

Sir Henry Maine, commenting on the Supreme Court 

decision in Dartmouth College v. Woodward, which up- 
held the sacredness of contracts under the Constitu- 
tional prohibition against impairment or violation, said: 
’ “Tt is this prohibition which has in reality secured full 
play to the economical forces by which the achievement 
of cultivating the soil of the North American Continent 
has been performed; it is the bulwark of American in- 
dividualism against democratic impatience and socialistic 
fantasy.” <A further wise comment of his was this: ‘‘’The 
true republic must always be understood a's a common- 
wealth saved from disorder by representative institu- 
tions’’ (Essay on Constitution of the United States). 

Lincoln very early must have recognized that it was 
indispensable, in the interest of order and for the safe- 
guarding of human rights, that this relation of the gov- 
ernment to the individual be maintained; that it be 
maintained, both for demanding service and contribu- 
tions by taxation and for affording protection to the 
citizen at home and abroad. Individual rights must be 
safeguarded. The Declaration asserted that all men— 
which meant each and every man—were endowed with 
certain inalienable rights; and the Amendment to Article 
V of the Constitution says, “Nor shall any person .. . be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” So strictly is this safeguarding of individual 
rights construed and enforced, that if a man’s rights be 
violated or encroached upon, say by a sheriff exceeding 
his authority, the victim has a right of personal action 
against the offending official, for just damages or recti- 
fication. 

In our legal history extreme care has been taken to 
protect the individual or the minority against any aggres- 
sion by the majority. This lias been fundamental with 
us. In 1788, in the Virginia Convention, called to con- 
sider ratification of the new Constitution, Governor 
Randolph of that State cited the case of one Phillips 
who, without the formality of a trial, without being con- 
fronted with witnesses or even accusers, or being person- 
ally present, on mere rumor or report, had been attainted, 
by the Legislature, and executed! Contemplation of 
this instance and of the possibilities constituted with 
him a strong reason for adopting the proposed Constitu- 
tion, which “secures the liberty of the citizen, his person 
and property.” Everything had been ‘drawn into the 
legislative vortex.’’ He respected the integrity of the 
Legislatures, he believed them to be virtuous; ‘“‘but so 
long as the defects of the Constitution exist, so long will 
laws be imperfect.” He, Madison and John Marshall 
(later Chief Justice), with other strong men, fought the 
good fight for the Constitution in that Convention, and 
the State’s ratification. * 

, York Cty. 
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We Cannot See the Outline of the Sun. 


N. BUELL. 


We cannot see the outline of the sun 

Unless thin clouds absorb its brilliant rays, 
And clearer I discern thy face, dear Lord, 
When through a mist of tears I upward gaze 
For then I faintly grasp the mighty plan 
That sends the shadows, so our sated eyes 
May seek the reason for the darkened day 
And, looking, find it in the veiléd skies. 


The Household Altar. 


‘Two HousEHOLD SHRINES. 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


EET 


Can we home-makers abdicate? Earnestly let us ask, 
rather, What can we home-makers do to unfold in its 
beauty our children’s religiousness? A term familiar 
to old-time reverence, “‘the household altar,’ reminds us 
that every true home is also a temple. In the temple of 
the home are two shrines,—one where the mother is seen 
at the bedside of the child, one where we hear the family 
thanksgiving. We will visit them both, and then watch 
what they do in the temple on Sundays. 

It is not for a father to tell mothers about the wonder- 
ful intimacies, spirit to spirit, of the children’s bedtime 
hour. On the mother’s knee with mother-arms around 
it, or lying quiet between the smooth sheets, the little 
body, tired with play, is soon to sink into unconsciousness. 
The stir of the limbs is over, the senses are shutting like 
petals; but, if not too tired, between consciousness and 
unconsciousness there comes a prelude to sleep, a mystical 
pause like the twilight, which is the Holy of Holies in the 
child’s day. For a little while still the young soul is 
aware and alert, more aware than during the day. It lies 
open, sensitive, penitent over its naughtinesses, trusting, 
loving. Let the mother realize what now is happening: 
through her, through her mother-love, her child is nestling 
Godward. God is using her as mediator to draw his 
child toward himself. ‘‘God could not be everywhere, 
so he made mothers,”’ said the old Jewish rabbi. Mother- 
less is the child, although mothered, who grows up un- 
blest by this moment’s sanctities; and fatherless, although 
fathered, the child whose father never claims part in the 
communion. How quaintly sweet the picture in Francis 
Thompson’s lines :— 

“Tittle Jesus, wast thou shy 

Once, and just so small as I? 

Didst thou kneel at night to pray, 

And didst thou join thy hands this way? 
And did thy mother at the night 

Kiss thee, and fold the clothes in right? 


And didst thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kiss’d, and sweet, and thy prayers said?” 


Is that picture seen in duplicate at every little bedside? 
It should be. Still through the years I can hear the very 
tones of a little boy saying :— 


“‘Now I close another day, 
I have quit my work and play, 
And, if I have done my best, 
I shall sweetly sleep and rest. 
I can trust the Loving Care 
That enfolds me everywhere, 
And will keep me pure of heart, 
If I only do my part: 
If I try, I know I may 
Grow in goodness day by day.” 


‘The prayer of Jesus—his people’s, his own, and now 
the world’s prayer—our children should learn by heart, if 
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only to enter into that time-and-space-wide communion; 
but the ‘‘Our Father who art in heaven”’ is not a child’s 
prayer. It is the mothers’ part and privilege to teach 
her little one a few simple words of thankful trust, to 
which he will soon be asking to add words of his own. 
He should feel, as it were, unkissed and unkissing, if at 
night—and before long in the morning, too—his knees 
forget to bend and his lips to whisper a love- word to the 
Great Love around him and in him, to whom he owes 
mother, father, playmates, home, and all that makes him 
glad to be alive. That love-word may be more real to 
him now than later, or than it is—the pity!—to some of 
us farther on in the years. His habit of home-coming to 
God at morning and night in after-life will depend much 
on his having learnt the way and established the habit 
while his mother still came to the bedside to hear his 
“‘Good-night.’”’ Much, too, depends on the mother’s 
and father’s own custom. ‘The child should never have 
to discover that prayer is only meant for little children, 
or that before God their parents ever feel themselves other 
“than little children like himself. Prayer-forms, of course, 
will change, but prayerless parents will not make prayer- 
ful children. 

Coming to the ‘family thanksgiving,” let me ask 
permission to tell you my own experience in two homes, the 
first one that of my childhood, the other of the time when 
I had children myself. Many beside me are able to 
look back to family prayers in their childhood. Not one 
of us, probably, has a mere laugh in his heart for the old- 
home custom. We smile, perhaps, remembering the 
struggle between the secular and the sacred businesses 
on those cold winter mornings when we were a little late, 
and when, had we children voted, it would certainly 
have been for the buckwheat cakes, or for that last sum 
left undone over night. Why are we glad now that 
we could not vote then? Because so many of the best 
things in the dear old home seem somehow woven in with 
that quiet household rite, when the Bibles were opened, 
and we children read our verses round in turn, and then 
all knelt while father or mother said the prayer. Our 
father’s character, the sureness of our mother’s love, the 
dim child-sense of family-oneness, of a common house- 
hold loyalty, of an Over-Father holding all of us together 
in his care—memories like these go into our smile, and 
make us very tender when we think of that pause between 
the morning greeting and the buckwheat cakes of long 
ago. We know better now than we did then the practi- 
cal economy of that ten minutes’ grace before the day; 
how it made the day begin in calm instead of scamper; 
how it put the beauty of bright seriousness on the day’s 
work; how, as we went our separate ways, it seemed to 
be a voice saying, ‘‘ Remember to live!”” ‘To wake, to dress, 
to eat, to hurry off,—it punctuated that quick rush ‘of 
the morning with a pause which made us think of God, 
of one another, and of noble living. 

Yet, and yet, the custom came to be outworn; at last 
it dropped out of our lives. As years went on, the hurry 
of the day seemed to begin earlier and be more undvoid- 
able; our thoughts about God, about the Bible, about 
prayer, changed somewhat; and father grew old—and 
died; and mother died; and it dropped out! We do not 
wish it back. It no longer fits. But its memory has 
steadied us, has blessed us, through the years; and we 
would not give that memory up for many and many a 
breakfast now. 

That was my old home. Now for my later one, with 
nearly fifty years between. The Daily Strength books, 
now common, show how real and widespread is the longing 
for some kind of household ‘altar suited to our time. We 
two had long been in the habit of reading at our break- 
fast-table from such a book, and we loved the habit and 
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the book. ‘The reading began the busy day with a quiet 
moment of thankfulness and uplift. While the children 
were very young they sat silent by our side, feeling, I 
suppose, that it was a kind of “Good-morning” to God 
said by all of us together, somewhat like their own little 
word with him at night. But before they grew old enough 
to read we wished them to take part with us in this 
household greeting. We felt that we should fail as 
parents unless it became dear to them as well as to us; 
and we wanted the memory of our morning thanksgivings 
to mingle deeply with their recollections of the old home 
and their childhood and ourselves. But the words that 
we elders found on the page for the day were seldom 
adapted to them. Not that the thoughts were all too 
high for our little transcendentalists; but the life- 
problems dwelt on were often remote from a child’s 
experience, and the forms of expression not in accord 
with the mind of a child, who needs words short and simple 
and picturesque. Finding no book quite suited to our 


purpose, we arranged and printed a small collection of 


readings, some in prose and some in verse, some drawn 
from the Bible, more from other sources, and called it 
“The Little Child at the Breakfast-table.”’ There were 
but thirty-one readings in all,-one for each day of the 
month. That seemed enough to provide variety, yet 
not too many to love as they grew familiar. We knew 
that only by repetition and familiarity do tender associa- 
tions grow in childhood. ‘‘The Bible passages that 
mean most to me now are those we read over and over 
in the little book, or in the service at church,” said one 
of our children long afterward. 

This was some twenty years ago. All came about as 
we hope, and better than our hope. Month after month, 
year after year, the home-day opened with the little book 
read at the breakfast table. There were favorites among 
the selections but gradually everything became known 
almost by heart. Our thought had been to provide some 
thing for the five-to-ten-year-old period; but by the 
children’s own love and choice it lasted over the edge of 
their teens, and until, with their help, we began to arrange 
a somewhat older collection to take its place. As long 
as they live, I think, they will remember their morning 
moment that made ‘‘God,” ‘‘home,” and “mother’s and 
father’s love” parts of one thought and feeling. Can the 
thought, can the feeling, of God have more beautiful 
setting and interpretation? With the impress of that 
moment lasting on in their hearts, I really feel that it 
makes little difference what their theology, or want of it, 
becomes. 
creates noble theology. 

The little book was tested in other families than ours, 
and, a year or two ago, with changes and additions, was 
reprinted in the hope that a still larger circle of homes 
might care to try this simple way of giving to the glad 
re-unions of morning a conscious touch of holiness. In 
its new form the book is so arranged that the youngest 
child can take its tiny part with the older ones. ‘There 
are now other books arranged for children. But better 
than any stranger’s choice, perhaps, may be selections 
made in the child’s own home, just as ours was, by the 
mother and father themselves. Make your own home- 
book,—it is not hard; make a new one, perhaps, every 
year or two, with the children to help. As for the time 
the little service takes, three minutes, hardly five, suffice. 
One cannot well urge that we cannot spare the time. 
The truth is, father-in-a- -hurry, five earnest moments at 
the day’s beginning, spent in this reverent way with those 
whom one loves best, are apt to save us time along the 


busy hours; because, love-lighted and Over-lighted SO, ‘ 


we are apt to walk a bit more steadily through their aye ; 
and temptations. 
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They will have that which underlies and. 
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But if to this you cannot be persuaded,—hbesides this, 
if you can be,—why not at household meals keep the 
“quiet moment” that makes the meal “‘communion”’ and 
a “sacrament’’? Some one’s voice may speak for all a 
simple word of common thankfulness; but simpler still, and 
dearer far to many than any spoken “grace,” is the custom 
of joining hands with bowed heads in a little silence of un- 
spoken thanks. It is hard to be indifferent to that symbol 
of mingled tenderness and holiness. ‘The youngest in the 
circle has a dim cuddling sense of what it means; and if 
in some hurry we neglect it, it may be the three-year-old 
who will put out hands to take ours and remind us. 

Lovers, about to build new homes of wedded life, while 
your hopes are high and earnest and tenderness and 
reverence seem natural, try these “quiet moment’? ways 
of facing your ideals together, and thanking the great 
Source of Love for love like yours. Conscious facing of 
ideals in a humble, grateful, and resolving spirit,—that is 
prayer; to do this habitually and in twos is to build a 
household altar. It will make home safer, dearer, holier, 
while you are only two. Later, if little brothers and sisters 
come and cluster round your table, still more, still more 
for their sake keep this way. It will make their childhood 
sweeter while it lasts, and may make great difference to 
them in after-life. For the unfolding of the sense of God 
in your children’s hearts, the ‘‘quiet moment’ in your 
home, in which the household love and household rever- 
_ ence become one, day after day, year after year, will 
have more influence than the church, and far more than 
the Sunday-school. 

Let no one before trial fear an empty form in these 
simple usages. ‘There are homes in which they may seem 
and, if tried, might always seem, but forms, so little in 
the days would really tune with them; and there are 
homes in which self-consciousness at first may hinder, 
even where there is shy welcome for them; but there are 
also homes, and many, in which it would not long seem 
unnatural to do reverent and tender things together and 
habitually. ‘The self-consciousness soon passes. ‘‘Good- 
morning’ and ‘“Good-night’”” and bedtime kisses, if 
always said and always given, are forms, yet anything 
but empty ones; in most homes they are loved, and if 
omitted missed. A house seems hardly home without 
some little ritual of tenderness. So with these other 
ways,—these household rites of reverence, as those are 
household rites of love. Reverence, after all, is natural 
to us, as natural as love and as beautiful a human attitude. 
When allowed simple expression it adds to the home a 
second grace and charm. It is a charm so great, and 
now so rare, that strangers within our gates, beholding it, 
are apt to go away and tell of it as a surprise of beauty. 


for Freedom and Dumanity. 
Mothers of Men. 


But Mary kept all these sayings, pondering them in 
her heart... . And his father and his mother were mar- 
velling at the things which were spoken concerning him; 
and Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, 
_ Behold, this child is set for the falling and the rising of 
‘many in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken against; 
yea and a sword shall pierce through thine own soul; 
that thoughts out of many hearts may be revealed.— 


‘ated ti. 19, 33-35: 


‘he soldiers, therefore. when they had crucified Jesus, 

his garments and made four parts, to every soldier 
also the coat: now the coat was without 
from the top throughout. ‘They said there- 
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fore one to another, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for 
it, whose it shall be... . But there was standing by the 
cross of Jesus his mother. . . . When Jesus therefore saw 
his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, 
he saith unto his mother, Behold thy son! Then saith 
he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! And from that 
hour the disciple took his mother unto his own home.— 
John xix. 23-27. 


“T hold no cause worth my son’s life,’’ one said— 
And the two women with her as she spoke 
Joined glances in a hush that neither broke, 
So present was the memory of their dead. 
And through their meeting eyes their souls drew near, 
Linked by their sons, men who had held life dear 
But laid it down for something dearer still. 
One had wrought out with patient iron will 
The riddle of a pestilence, and won, 
Fighting on stricken, till his work was done 
For children of to-morrow. Far away 
In shell-torn soil of France the other lay, 
And in the letter that his mother read 
Over and over, kneeling as to pray— 
“Tm thanking God with all my heart to-day, 
Whatever comes”’ (that was the day he died) 
“T’ve done my bit to clear the road ahead.”’ 
In those two mothers, common. pain of loss 
Blossomed in starry flowers of holy pride, 
What thoughts were hers who silent stood beside 
Her son the dreamer’s cross? 

—Amelia Josephine Burr. 


Bereavement, the unhappy lot of mothers who must 
live on in the midst of vacancy and haunting memories 
is the most poignant evil of all; but the heroic woman, 
who rears her children and holds up her head when she, 
too, would rather die, makes it seem worth while to live. 
War is the sum of all these evils, as pain, poverty, death, 
and bereavement intensified and spread abroad among 
the nations is a stupendous calamity; but the stout- 
hearted and devoted men and women who go to war 
bravely and high-mindedly, who give all, and endure 
all, and dare all, afford the chief proof that man and his 
works are worth fighting for. 

In this world no good thing can be left to take care of 
itself. It must be achieved by effort; and once achieved 
it is perpetually threatened with decay and beset with 
enemies. ‘Those who love the good must be bold, stanch, 
long-suffering; they must take the initiative and force 
the issue. Life stagnates if it is not stirred and fresh- 
ened by great purposes. Only the big things count. 
Fleeting and private satisfactions sink into indifference, 
while at the upper level there emerge the greater goods 
of country and mankind.—Ralph Barton Perry. 


PRAYER. 


Make strong our hearts, O God, in tenderness, 
And teach us how to pray! 

Not ours to bear the sword—not ours the stress 
And burden of the day. 

Our sons shall fight, and we the cross shall bear, 

The days of waiting and the dark’s despair. 


Make strong our souls, that when the heavens are dark, 
And: we have lost our way, 

Tears shall not leave a too unworthy mark 
To meet the dawning day, 

And show the world we grudge the gift indeed 

That we have given our country in her need. 


Make strong our hands and give them work to do 
And patience to perform; 

Give us strong faith, that keeps the laborer true 
Nor bends before the storm. 

So in our hearts the harvesting shall be 


Proud trust of those that fight across the sea. Amen. 
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Be of good cheer, brave spirit; steadfastly 

Serve that low whisper thou hast served; for know, 

God hath a select family of sons 

Now scattered broad thro’ earth, and each alone, 

Who are thy spiritual kindred, and each one, 

By constant service to that inward law, 

Is weaving the sublime proportions 

Of a true monarch’s soul. Beauty and strength, 

The riches of a spotless memory, 

The eloquence of truth, the wisdom got 

By searching of a clear and loving eye 

That seeth as God seeth. These are their gifts, 

And Time, who keeps God’s word, brings on the day 

To seal the marriage of these minds with thine, 

Thine everlasting lovers. Ye shall be 

The salt of all the elements, world of the world. 
—Enmerson. 


As Dr. Lynch Knew Robert Collyer. 


Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor of Christian 
Work, writes of his acquaintance with Robert 
Collyer. As always, Dr. Lynch sees the 
essentials and sets them forth in light and 
thorough sympathy. They were both mem- 
bers of the Liberal Ministers’ Club, New 
York, and it was in this Club, Dr. Lynch 
says, that he got his first sight of Dr. Collyer. 


It consists of about forty ministers, whose 
common consent to allow every man to 
think freely and outspokenly on matters of 
faith had drawn them together into a com- 
mon fellowship. They meet once a month 
on the first Monday for lunch together. At 
this luncheon some one reads a half-hour 
paper, which is followed by an hour’s free 
discussion. The best discussion I have ever 
heard has been at the luncheons of this 
group. I was elected to the Club soon after 
my coming to New York. Dr. Collyer was 
almost always present. I remember my 
impression so well, as I saw him for the first 
time—the massive, yet tender face, clean- 
shaven, and crowned by hair as white as 
snow, which fell about his shoulders in silver 
ringlets. He had a really beautiful face— 
and one as expressive of thought and feeling 
as was that of Edwin Booth. 

When I was introduced to him and told 
him that I had just come to New York to 
take the Pilgrim Church he immediately 
became greatly interested and began telling 
me about his coming to New York twenty- 
five years before. He said that he had 
come to a city of homes and Christians; that 
I had come to a city of apartments and one- 
half Christian and half Jewish. And yet 
he did not feel that mine was altogether the 
harder lot. It called for more faith, more 
hard work, and more solving of great prob- 
lems. But he was not sure that that was 
unfortunate for a young man. It was 
through the struggle with somewhat baffling 
circumstances that strong men were made. 
He also said that he thought the problems 
of the modern city church were engendering 
a more forcible and direct style of preach- 
ing that was a gain upon the preaching of 
the older days. He then began telling me 
about his early days in New York and what 
delightful Sundays he experienced in the 
Church of the Messiah. He had always 
loved preaching, and Sunday morning was 
for him the joy-day of the week. For quite 
a while he talked and then the company 
went upstairs for lunch. He always sat at 
the head of the table next to the president 
of the Club, and his benign face was cer- 
tainly a real benediction upon the occasion. 
It was at these luncheons that he opened 
his heart more freely than elsewhere. He 
was eighty-two years old when I first began 
attending them, but, although as is sure to 
be the case in a composite group of men, 
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the pessimistic note was often struck, he 
was always on the side of the prophets. He 
had seen the world go to the devil so many 
times that he was losing faith in its capacity 
for permanent or even spasmodic degenera- 
tion. 

He did not deny that the forces of evil in 
the world were great, but he knew that the 
forces of good were greater. If this were 
not so, if God and good were not ultimately 
to triumph, then we were not living in a 
world, but in a chaos, a delusion, and every- 
body might as well adjust himself to it, and 
all together have it all over. Either God 
was a victorious God or no God at all. (The 
idea of the finite, struggling, achieving God, 
dependent upon men for his success, as 
lately promulgated by Mr. Wells, had not 
come into the consciousness of men at this 
time, although one might say that such an 
idea lies enshrined in Bergson’s writings.) 
On this point that the universe had no mean- 
ing unless it issued in good, Dr. Collyer 
based his optimism—on this and a beautiful 
consciousness of the near Father, the Eter- 
nal Goodness enshrining him. Indeed, this 
was one of the most striking things about 
him, his sense of the Divine Presence. It 
hovered about him as it did about his friend 
Edward Everett Hale. God was as real as 
any human companion, and perhaps more 
real as old age came upon him. The beau- 
tiful light of these closing days was this 
presence of God. He did not always speak 
at these noon-day luncheons unless called 
upon, but when he did it was the event of 
the day. 

The first time I ever heard him speak in 
public was at the Broadway ‘Tabernacle 
Church. It was on the evening when they 
were celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
Dr. Jefferson’s pastorate. Various men had 
spoken, including Dr. MacArthur and Dr. 
Thompson of the Tabernacle, when they 
called upon Dr. Collyer. The old man was 
evidently greatly surprised upon being asked 
into the pulpit. He spoke very tenderly, 
and especially called attention to the change 
that had come over religious practices since 
his active ministry. He said that he and 
Dr. Taylor, the famous pastor of the Taber- 
nacle, had lived and labored together for 
years in New York, had been on committees 
together, and been intimate, personal friends, 
yet never once had Dr. Taylor asked him 
into his pulpit. He even doubted if Dr. 
Taylor would have allowed him to enter 
into his pulpit under any conditions. But 
here he was, a Unitarian in the pulpit of a 
Congregational church—and hoping that he 
would not harm it. He said, with a twinkle 
in his eye, that he had a confession to make 
anyhow. He lived in the neighborhood of 
the church, and, as old age made it more and 
more difficult to go far from his house, he 
very frequently slipped into the Tabernacle 
and enjoyed its minister hugely. He said 
he thought that the tendency of orthodox 
ministers as they grow old was to become 
more and moré conservative, while the ten- 
dency of Unitarian ministers as old age 
came upon them was to become more and 
more liberal. But he was an exception to 
the rule. He had grown more orthodox, 
but he was afraid it was not in the direction 
some present would call orthodoxy. For 
his orthodoxy was that which Jesus Christ 
taught as true and sufficient for salvation. 
(What would he have said in these days 
when so many are claiming that Christ’s 
words are impractical and never intended 
as a rule of life?) He said he was growing 
so orthodox that he was even believing in 
love as the law of life, love of one’s enemies, 
the possibility of getting the kingdom of 
God in the earth, the truth that Jesus was 
right in his revelation of God as a Father 
rather than a Roman monarch or an Eastern 
satrap. ‘To this orthodoxy he was moving 
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fast, and he could not help it if his orthodox 
friends disowned him on that basis. He 
was with Jesus in his great fundamental 
stand, anyhow. I recall hearing him say 
once in conversation that he believed in the 
divinity of Christ as absolutely as his ortho- 
dox brethren, but he believed that Christ 
was divine by nature, whereas they believed 
his divinity was a special endowment. 


Literature. 


For Sunday-school Teachers. 


THE Pincrim ‘TRAINING COURSE FOR 
‘TEACHERS. 


In four parts. Parts I and II, The 
Pupil, The Teacher, by Iwuther A. Weigle; 
Part III, The Message of the Master Teacher, 
Benjamin S. Winchester; Part IV, The Or- 
ganization and Administration of the Church 
School, by Walter S. Athearn. Boston and 
Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 85 cents net.— 
These four little volumes bound in one are 
designed as the work of the first year in 
a three years’ course in teacher-training for 
religious education. The book is based on 
outlines adopted by the Sunday School 
Council of Evangelical Denominations, and 
approved by the National Council Commis- 
sion on Moral and Religious Education and 
the International Sunday School Society. 

The first two parts are a condensation 
from the well-known teacher-training book 
by Dr. Weigle bearing the same title, which 
has before been commended to Register 
readers and to the teachers in our schools. 
It would be difficult to find anywhere such 
a careful presentation of the work of the 
Sunday-school teacher as the second part 
offers. Any teacher could well afford to 
own the book for the help this one section 
of it gives. The other parts are distinctive 
in their own field. ‘The first ‘presents the 
psychology of the various stages in develop- 
ment in a manner that is scholarly yet free 
from technicalities. The novice may use 
it, yet it will afford opportunity for careful 
thought and genuine study. 

Part III offers material on the study of 
the Gospels. ‘Teachers who heard Dr. Win- 
chester’s lectures at the Shoals will be glad 
to secure this enlargement of some of the 
work there presented. The directions for 
study and topics for papers and discussion 
will help much both in _ teacher-training 
classes and in the individual teacher’s use 
of the book. 

Dr. Athearn’s part of the work maintains 
the high standard which he has led us to 
expect from his book The Church School. It 
presents in concise form the organization 
of a Sunday-school, and gives much in- 
formation needed by both teachers and 
superintendents with reference to equipment 
and materials and where these may be ob- 
tained. 

This is by far the best book yet published 
as the work for one year in teacher-training. 
It is good to see that such training is be- 
coming standardized, and the well-known 
work in religious education of the authors 
of this course is in itself a guarantee of the 
excellence of the book. It should encourage 


the formation of teacher-training classes in 


our churches by offering such excellent ma- — 


terial for their use. ¥ 
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Books. 


RELIGION IN A WorLD AT War. By 
George Hodges. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.—Many have sought 
to interpret the function of religion in a 
world at war, but few have succeeded as 
admirably as Dean Hodges in this little 
volume of seven sermon-addresses in which 
he gives expression to the thoughts incident 
to certain church days, considers the rela- 
tion of pain to God and to the world’s prog- 
ress, and ends with an affirmation of the 
everlasting vitality of religion. The ming- 
ling of penetrating insight and profound 
common sense which is characteristic of all 
of Dean Hodges’ writings is not absent from 
this book. The fact that the Bible is a 
record of moral progress is demonstrated 
by the recognition that Germany’s methods 
of waging war are in strict accord with the 
spirit of the Old Testament, while our pro- 
test against the ruthless brutality-of such 
methods is in harmony with the humani- 
tarian spirit of the New. ‘‘The destiny of 
Christianity and of civilization depends on 
the energies of war,’ and yet war contra- 
dicts the whole progress of civilization. Its 
dread arbitrament is to be invoked, “only 
when our cause is just and when all other 
plans have failed.” Easter with its em- 
phasis upon the things that abide, Memorial 
Day with its memories of those who hazarded 
their lives in defence of a great cause, All 
Saints’ Day with its glorification of the 
heroes of the common life, and Christmas 
with its ‘‘Festival of Consolation” are all 
made to contribute to the enunciation of 
this message. ‘To Dean Hodges the problem 
of pain is as insoluble as ever, shrouded in 
the same impenetrable mystery, but to the 
eye of faith, God still stands within the 
shadows, keeping watch over hisown. Even 
the hideous tragedy of a world war cannot 
prevent us from believing that “‘this is, on 
the whole, a good world, governed by a good 
God.” In such a world, pain and suffering 
have their place. They are the inevitable 
result of the laws of nature and the free will 
of man. And yet ‘‘suffering is a form of 
service, and pain is one of the efficient ele- 
ments of progress.’”’ In the concluding 
chapter Dean Hodges paints, with an un- 
sparing hand, the beauty and glory of the 
“new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” This is the goal 
of all human progress; it is the inspiration 
of all genuine religion. World crises may 
seem to indicate the failure of the church. 
A world war may seem to herald the com- 
plete collapse of organized Christianity. 
And yet in this crisis, as in sing other, re- 
ligion will endure and again demonstrate 
its everlasting vitality. To those in whom 
the world crisis has induced a feeling of 
despair, Dean Hodges’ words will come as 
a needed tonic. To those who share his 
invincible optimism, it will bring a welcome 


confirmation of their faith. 


Tuese Times. By Louis Untermeyer. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Mr. Untermeyer’s first volume was called 
Challenge. In it, the most notable poem 


Povey the title, “A Prayer,” one petition of 


was, “ Ever i peueent let me be”; and 
“CK 
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same invigorating spirit of divine discon- 
tent. This poet is a born rebel. The best 
of his verse thrills with the atmosphere of 
passionate protest. Such poems as ‘‘ Wake, 
God, and Arm,” ‘These Times,’ which 
gives the book its title, ‘“T'wo Rebels,’”’ the 
fine ‘‘ Reveille,” above all, ‘“‘“To the Child of a 
Revolutionist,” are so many ringing bugle- 
calls summoning men to abandon self-com- 
placency and bravely take the road of high ad- 
venture. In this spirit of “challenge hurled 
at creeds and cages,” Mr. Untermeyer proves 
himself not only one of the most gifted of 
our younger American poets, but also, more 
than any of his contemporaries, a genuine 
interpreter of American life in this second 
decade of the twentieth century. These 
Times contains a group of delightful “child 
fancies,” “Thirteen Portraits’ drawn with 
a firm, incisive hand, as well as a collection 
of charming nature studies. Its pages reveal 
not a little cynicism, much humor, a strong 
sense of vivid coler, warm social sympathy, 
as well as a frank enjoyment in life, more 
pagan than Christian, and which often be- 
comes unpleasantly sensuous. Something of 
Swinburne is here, and not a little that sug- 
gests Henley. The latter’s ‘‘Invictus”’ is 
a close parallel to Untermeyer’s ‘‘ Prayer.”’ 
Considered as a whole, These Times shows 
a distinct advance on the part of its author, 
and goes far to substantiate the claims of his 
genius to recognition by posterity. 


St. PAUL THE HERO. By Rufus M. Jones. 
Illustrated with pictures and maps. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.— 
The story of Paul of Tarsus is here pre- 
sented in narrative which is brightened by 
touches of imagination. The boyhood of 
Saint Paul is pictured as that of an excep- 
tionally gifted and well-trained Hebrew 
youth. Conversations between the parents 
and the boy are introduced, and in the school 
of Rabbi Gamaliel which Paul attended the 
students comment on the promise and gifts 
of their companion. These touches seem 
to give a sense of actuality to the account, 
and they are not overdrawn nor unreal. 
The story of the adult life of the hero, rewrit- 
ten from our Bible narrative and from sug- 
gestions offered in the Epistles, is far more 
convincing and is exceptionally well done. 
Teachers of the life of Saint Paul in Sunday- 
schools will find the book valuable in help- 
ing them to visualize the character and to 
take certain statements in the Epistles as 
normal descriptions of Paul’s actual condi- 
tions. It is doubtful whether boys and 
girls will find the book interesting to read, 
although its author designed it for them. 
It is based on a theory of what they ought 
to like, rather than knowledge of what they 
do like. Paul the man, in perils often both 
on sea and land, overcoming difficulties and 
enduring hardships, will be to them a real 
hero. Paul the child of ten asking who 
made the mountains, whose father calls him 
“my dear little boy,’’ whose interest is in 
strict Sabbath observance and learning 
every word of Moses’ law, will repel. From 
the standpoint of affording interest to boys 
and girls the first two chapters of the book 
are a mistake, nor do they offer anything 
of value to the adult reader. It would be 
unfortunate to miss because of them the 
points of interest and value in the rest of 
the book, 
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Community Drama. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 50 cents.—‘To harmonize the com- 
plex art inheritances of drama with the sim- 
plicity of Christ’s social message, for the 
inspiration and expression of growing democ- 
racy,’’—this jis the ambitious ideal of the 
community drama as conceived by Mr. 
MacKaye in a recent work under the above 


title. The author prefers this title to 
“pageantry,’’ as more descriptive of motive 
and method, ‘‘the Christian motive of effi- 


cient neighborliness and the art method of 
dramatic organization.’”’ In the community 
drama the people are not mere spectators. 
“There is participation, there is creative 
expression, there is neighborly ritual.’ It 
is to this “ritual of democratic religion, .. . 
the social religion of the only commandment 
of Christ,” that Mr. MacKaye looks for the 
cultivation of the international mind, which 
is simply the neighborly mind. “Neigh- 
borliness in a little town may beget the 
neighborliness of nations.” ‘The play in- 
stinct of childhood; which is always neigh- 
borly, cultivated scientifically through sev- 
eral generations, would ‘revolutionize so- 
ciety by extirpating the unneighborly causes 
of war.” That the community drama may 
provide wholesome recreation in our army 
training-camps and so counteract the in- 
fluence of the brothel ‘and the saloon, we 
may well believe. Whether it is capable 
also of rendering this larger service and 
achieving neighborliness among nations re- 
mains to be seen. However, it is well for 
us that Mr. MacKaye has had the vision, 
and also the ability to portray it so vividly. 


TrutHs THat Save. By Frank H. 
Decker, minister of Church House, Provi- 
dence, R.I. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
$1 net.—This book is exceedingly interesting 
as the result of successful practical work in 
a ministry that is seeking.to save men and 
women from sin. It is especially interest- 
ing to note the absence of the theological 
dogmas which are usually believed to be 
essential to an evangelical type of Christi- 
anity. The minister of Church House con- 
ducts a rescue mission in which he deals with 
the victims of drink, the thief, the fallen of 
both sexes. Yet in his interviews and talks 
as here presented there is none of the typical 
phraseology of the evangelist. The book is 
heartily commended to those who are liberal 
in theology, as showing how one who is pro- 
gressive in theology deals effectively with the 
sins of the world, and brings from his relig- 
ious faith the truths that save. 


Literary Notes. 


A great many people want to know all 
there is to know about the potato these 
days, and this fact may have something to 
do with the popularity among general 
readers of Arthur H. Gilbert’s recently pub- 
lished book, The Potato. . 


Walter de la Mare is one of the three poets 
to whom Rupert Brooke bequeathed the 
royalties of his books; Wilfrid Gibson and 
Lascelles Abercrombie are the other two. 
Mr. de la Mare was in this country last 
winter to receive the Henry Howland memo- 
rial prize which Yale University conferred 
upon Rupert Brooke. 
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Song. 
I meant to do my work to-day, 
But a brown bird sang in the apple-tree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And the leaves were calling me; 


And the wind went sighing over the land, 

Tossing the grasses to and fro, 

And a rainbow held out its shining hand,— 

So what could I do but laugh and go? 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 


Our Flag. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Just the second you read those words, 
what do you see? I know what you see, 
every single one of you! 

Did you ever stop to think how queer it 
would seem if we didn’t have a flag? And 
did you ever stop to think how queer it 
would seem if our flag were anything at all 
but just what it is? Wouldn’t you miss it 
if you couldn’t look up every morning when 
you go to school and see it waving over 
your schoolhouse? Sometimes when you 
are working away in school, just stop a 
second and think about the flag that always 
waves protectingly over you. If you think 
loving thoughts to it, I think it will answer 
you and say:— 

“Work away hard at your lessons, while 
I take good care of you! That’s the way 
you can show now that you and I are friends! 
T’ll need you when you are a man, so work 
away for me, and I'll wait patiently and 
lovingly for you.” 

And wouldn’t you miss it if on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, and on Ljincoln’s Birthday, 
and on Fourth of July, father didn’t go up 
into the attic and get the flag that mother 
keeps so carefully packed away? And 
aren’t you proud when father lets you help 
tie it to the halyard and together you pull 
it out till it hangs down, straight and beau- 
tiful, from the flagpole? And then isn’t it 
wonderful to look down your street and see 
all the other flags out? And did you ever 
think that not just the fathers and little 
boys in your street, and in your town, but 
all the fathers and all the little boys in 
every street, in every town, all over our 
whole big country from east to west, are 
putting out the flag,—our flag? We all love 
it. 

Hasn’t father taken you to parades, and 
doesn’t it make you feel shivery up your 
back to see the soldiers come marching, 
marching down the street, lines straight, 
feet in step, and hear the drums roll and 
the fifes pipe ‘Dixie’? And then, sud- 
denly, boom! boom!—two big bangs on the 
big bass drum, and the shiny band begins 
to play,—maybe ‘“‘ While we were marching 
through Georgia,’—and you can’t take 
your eyes off the pompous drum-major’s 
tall fur hat with its broad leather strap 
under his chin, nor off his long betasseled 
wand which he twirls so careless-carefully! 
Hayen’t you seen it all? But what would 
it mean without our flag? Can you imagine 
a parade without it? Of course not! Be- 
cause our flag is what the parade is all about, 
—that is what soldiers are soldiers for,— 
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and that is really what makes the shivers 
run up your back,—our flag! 

Have you ever thought how queer it 
would seem to live under any other flag but 
our flag? You can’t imagine it? Think 
how happy you will be when, some day as 
you are travelling in other countries, which 
of course have other flags, you suddenly see 
your very own flag! I hope you will salute 
it like a soldier, when you do! The sight 
of it will make you feel the very happiest! 
Longfellow says something about just that 
in one of his poems:— 


“And everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Poise aloft in the air, 

And at the mast head, 

White, blue, and red, 

A flag unfolds the stripes and stars. 

Ah, when the wanderers, lonely, friendless, 

In foreign harbors shall behold 

That flag unrolled, 

’*Twill be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart with memories sweet and 

endless.”’ 

Maybe, because you have seen our flag 
ever since you were born, you think we have 
always had it, that it ‘‘just growed,” like 
Topsy; but it didn’t. I’ll tell you a little 
about it. Long ago, when we first began 
to fight in the great War of the Revolution, 
we had no flag to fight under. Don’t you 
think it must have been hard for our soldiers 
to fight the Battle of Bunker Hill without 
our own Stars and Stripes? They did have 
some kind of flags, because a little poem 
written at that time telle us that— 


“‘Columbia’s troops are seen in dread array, 
And waving streamers in the air display.” 


That’s rather grown-up poetry, but you can 
see they did have flags, though we don’t 
know how they looked. Some people think 
that a pine-tree was a favorite emblem for 
the very first flags; others mention a rattle- 
snake, coiled, and with head uplifted to 
strike. 

A little while after the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, because everybody -wanted a flag so 
much, Gen. Washington, with Col. Ross 
and Robert Morris went one day to a little 
house in Philadelphia, where lived Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ross, who knew how to make 
flags. They told her they were a committee 
of Congress, and that they had come to talk 
over with her the making of a flag. Mrs. 
Betsy Ross asked Gen. Washington and the 
two other gentlemen into her neat little 
back parlor, and there they all talked the 
matter over. Mrs. Ross suggested chang- 
ing the drawing of the six-pointed stars to 
stars with five points. After it was all 
talked over and settled, Gen. Washington 
redrew the design and asked Mrs. Ross. if 
she could make the flag. 

She said, “I don’t know whether I can, 
but I’ll try.” 

I think she must have been very proud 
to try, don’t you? And so she made our 
first flag, and after that I am sure it must 
have been easier for our soldiers to fight. 

At that time there were thirteen States, 
and the flag had thirteen stripes, red and 
white, just as you know them now; and in 
one corner, on a blue background, just as 
you know it now, were thirteen white stars. 


I know you have all looked up into the! 


dark blue heavens at night and seen the 
stars, haven’t you? Has father or mother | i 
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ever shown you a constellation? Several 
separate stars that together make one group 
is a constellation,—the Big Dipper you must 
all know. In just that way the first thirteen 
stars in our flag, each star standing for its 
own State, stood together for one big thing, 
—the Union, the United States of America! 
Since then a star has been added for every 
new State. That is the only change. 

How many stars are there to-day? 

After this, when you see the stars in our 
flag, will you try to think what they mean, 
and that they watch over us in the same 
changeless way as do the stars that come 
out in their places above us, night after 
night? We can depend on them both. 
Nothing can change the real stars, so nothing 
shall change what our starry flag stands for. — 
What does it stand for? Think hard, and 
you will know that it stands for all the lives 
of all the good men who have lived and who 
do live under it. It is Washington’s flag, 
it is Lincoln’s flag, it is your flag, it is my 
flag, our flag, and we couldn’t live without 
it. d 

The red, white, and blue! Do you know 
what the colors stand for? Red is for cour- 
age, white is for purity (which is another 
name for goodness), and blue is for truth. 
Isn’t that a wonderful flag? ‘Its three colors 
you can see with your eyes, and they stand 
for three biggest things which you cannot 
see with your eyes but can feel in your heart. 
You can live under its colors; you can live 
by its colors! 

Be proud of your flag, our flag, to-day 
and every day, and make our flag proud of 
you! 
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Rebecca’s Sponge Cake. 


“Not a bit of cake in the house for supper!’’ 
mother lamented. ‘Oh, if I only hadn’t 
sprained my wrist!” 

“TLet’s open a box of baker’s cakes,” 
Peggy suggested, glancing up with a little 
scowl from her story-book. 

“Oh, I hate to do that, with Miss Barton 
here. It’s such a simple supper to-night, 
anyway, for a boarder!” 

But Peggy was deep again in her book. 

“Mother.’’ Rebecca, ten years old, and 
two years younger than Peggy, laid down 
the doll’s sweater she was knitting and 
went to sit beside her mother. “I can 
make my sponge cake; that’s always rather 
nice.” ; 

“Tt’s delicious,’’ mother said, with a hug, ~ 
“but I don’t like to have you bother with it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind a bit, mother,’’ said 
Rebecca. So she laid bisque Arabella care- 
fully away in her cradle and went into the 
kitchen. It wasn’t necessary for mother to 
know how anxious she had been to finish 
knitting her doll’s sweater. 

Miss Barton, passing through the hall a 
little later, paused a moment at the kitchen 
door to smile at Rebecca, enveloped in a 
big gingham apron and bravely whirring the 
egg-beater. ‘‘What are you doing, dearie?”’ 

“Tm just making a sponge cake for — 
supper,’ Rebecca smiled back. ‘‘Mother’s © 
sprained her wrist, you know. I can’t 
cook very many eet Peggy makes 
beautiful cakes, but I only know how tap’ } 
make sponge cake.” a 

“It’s one of my favorite “cakes,” 
Barton said, ‘“‘and I know by ex] 

isn’t a very easy one, i. male 


” 


Ee 


———— 
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were very earnest and kind as they rested 


on Rebecca. Then she passed through the 
hall and into the sitting-room where Peggy 
lay on the lounge, still buried in her story- 
book. ‘‘Reading another book?” she asked. 

“Ves, I’d rather read than do anything,” 
Peggy said. Mother was in the dining- 
room, moving between table and sideboard, 
setting the table with her left hand. “I'll 
come and help you in a minute, mother,” 
Peggy called out. But she read to the end 
of the story, Miss Barton noticed. 

Rebecea’s sponge cake proved delicious. 
Miss Barton praised it very highly, and de- 
lighted the young cook by taking a second 
piece. ‘It’s one of the finest sponge cakes I 
ever tasted,’ she said. ‘Then, with a sudden, 
flashing smile, ‘‘Rebecca, would you be willing 
to make me a cake all for myself, 2 whole 
cake, and not cut it?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Barton, I’d love to,” 
Rebecca said, politely concealing any wonder 
she felt at the request. 

“Tt’s wonderful for a little girl of your age. 
Does it always turn out as well as this?” 
Miss Barton continued. 

“ Always,” mother said, with loving pride. 
“She’s going to be a fine cook, and she’s 
always the sweetest little helper imaginable.”’ 

Rebecca took great pains with her sponge 
cake the very next morning, and it came from 
the oven beautiful and light and a lovely 
golden color. Miss Barton kissed her as 
she spoke her thanks and disappeared with 
the cake. 

“Do you suppose she’s going to take it 
to somebody who is sick?’’ Rebecca won- 
dered, but mother shook her head. “I 
can’t imagine, dear,”’ she said. 

Two days passed, with nothing further 
said about her cake. Then one bright 
morning Miss Barton asked if she might 
take both girls to the State Fair with her, 
and the three went off gayly together. Such 
an interesting morning as they had, going 
from one big building to another, admiring 
the wonderful displays of fruits and vege- 
tables and flowers, the “pioneer exhibits” 
in the old log cabin, the horses and the 
trained-dog show. Finally they went into 
the ‘‘Woman’s Building’’ where Miss Barton 
took them to a huge glass case filled with all 
kinds of cake. ‘‘Read that, dear,’’ she said, 
pointing to a card leaning against a sponge 
cake which had a neat triangle cut from it. 

“Made by Rebecca Olmstead, ten years 
old,” Rebecca read, amazement in voice and 
eyes. ‘‘Why—why, that’s the cake I made!’’ 
she said wonderingly. 

“Surely it is; I entered it in the contest by 
children under sixteen, and look at this!’ 
“This”? was a blue card on which was 
printed “First Prize.” ° 

“Oh!’’? Rebecca exclaimed, her face very 
rosy, her voice almost shaking. 

“The first prize is $10,’ Miss Barton 
added, “‘and I can’t tell you how proud I 
am that it is our little girl who won it.” 

_ It was a good thing that the other sights 
had been seen, for Rebecca after that walked 
on air, she was so amazed and so wonderfully, 
dazedly happy. “I never had so much 
money in all my life,” she whispered. ‘‘Oh, 


- Miss Barton, how perfectly lovely you were 
- to do it for me!”” 


“Your sponge cake won its own honors, 
aid Miss Barton. “I merely had 
lucing it to the fair.” 

> Peggy’s eyes were very 
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thoughtful. She was thinking how she 
might have won a prize for her angel cake 
if only she had made one that evening for 
Miss Barton’s supper. But—she looked 
at her little sister, trudging so joyously 
beside her, and suddenly squeezed that 
little sister’s hand. 

“T’m so glad you did win,” she whispered, 
and she meant it, too.—The Child’s Hour. 


Anti-Hate. 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


A school-boy out in Denver, Col., is try- 
ing to form an Anti-Hate League among all 
the school-children of this country. 

“Tt occurred to me the other night,’ he 
writes, “that it might be possible for the 
school-children to be of as great service to 
the nation during the war as an army or 
navy. 


“T have written the Social Settlement 
boys, urging them to form a chapter of an 
American Anti-Hate League. I believe such 
an organization to be in accord with the 
American ideal, and, if it becomes national, 
would go a great way toward preventing the 
destruction due to hate. If all during the 
waging of a war, boys and girls the country 
over, were refusing to permit themselves to 
hate the people of Germany, wouldn’t it be 
a fine thing for the preservation of our na- 
tional purpose and for the thinkers them- 
selves?” 

The answer to these questions is of course 
“Ves,” and “Yes!” and “Yus!!’’ If this 
plan succeeds, it will be one of the best 
things that have come out of the war, best 
not only for the boys themselves, but for 
our country now and in the future. 

The children of Germany are taught, we 
hear, to learn prayers of hate, to sing hymns 
of hate, to fill their hearts with hate. If 
that is so, and we hope it isn’t, nothing that 
all the Allied armies—ourselves included— 
can do to Germany is half so bad as what 
they have done to themselves,—nothing that 
will do them such lasting injury. ‘‘What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap 
and seed that one sows is only a wee tiny 
thing in comparison with the harvest that 
comes out of it. We seem sometimes to 
forget that. But even a little sowing of 
hate will result in an appalling harvest of 
moral and spiritual degeneration. Fancy, 
then, a whole nation’s being faught to hate! 

The physical results of war we cannot now 

avoid. We are “‘in’’ and “‘in to the finish,” 
but we can spare ourselves and our beloved 
country the greater calamity. In order to 
fight well it is not necessary to hate one’s 
enemy. In fact, some of the bravest Eng- 
lish soldiers are said to welcome the time when 
they return to the trenches after a trip to 
London, ‘‘because we are not so bitter and 
full of hate out there. We fight the Boche 
because it’s in the day’s work, not because 
we hate him.” 
, Not “hate the enemy,” then, but “hate 
the very thought of hate, and love the 
thought of love,’’—That’s the bravest, best 
thing tosay. When that becomes the watch- 
word of our boys and girls, our men and 
women in the making, we shall have gained 
already the biggest victory ever won by any 
nation in the world. 


», {in reply: 
*Iletter to Miss Smith, 
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All hail, then, to the Anti-Hate League. 
All hail and Godspeed! Let us all join— 
boys and girls, men and women! We can 
do no better service for our country! 


A Jackdaw’s Game. 


A banker had a jackdaw that was interested 
in croquet. As soon as the bird heard the 
click of the balls, he would swoop down and 
watch the ganie attentively from a hedge. 
And when the players stopped, the jackdaw 
would begin to play himself. He would take 
a ball and push it with beak and claws toward 
the “‘cage,”’ or middle wicket, and he would 
not be content with merely putting the ball 
through, he would work away till he had 
succeeded in ringing the bell that hung from 
the cage’s top.—Our Four-footed Friends. 


‘ 


Marjorie was on a visit to her grand- 
mother on the farm. One day her mother 
asked her to run to the barn and call grandpa 
to dinner. She started, but, espying a cow 
in the lot, ran back, crying, “O mother, 
there’s a cow out there.” ‘‘Why, Marjorie, 
that’s a mooley cow. She can’t harm you, 
for she hasn’t any horns.” ‘But, mother,” 
exclaimed the child, “‘she might butt me 
with her pompadour!’’—Selected. 


Little Jennie was spending a holiday with 
her mother’s people on a farm, and everybody 
made a great fuss about the pretty little 
four-year-old, and demanded a kiss. 

Finally Uncle Fred picked her up in his 
strong arms. 

‘‘Now, little lass,” 
to see the cow.” 

Jennie waited till they were out of the 
house, and then she said firmly :— 

“Uncle Fwed, I s’all not kiss the cow!’’— 
The Continent. 


he said, ‘“‘I’ll take you 


At Edith’s school the teacher daily gives 
the children written exercises in English. 
Sometimes they copy poetry or write letters. 
One day this ‘‘Wanted’’ advertisement ap- 
peared on the blackboard, and all the girls 
were required to hand in written applications 
“Wanted: a milliner. Apply by 
10 Blank Street.” 
Edith’s application was promptly handed 
to the teacher, as follows:— 

“Dear Miss Smith,—I saw you want a 
milliner. I hate to trimhats. Can’t you get 
somebody else? Please let me know at once. 

‘‘EpITtH JONES.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child weltare, both in their own homes and 
in g lly chosen foster homes. 

eee within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously bea contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIA 

Vice- PRESIDENT ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuerk, Rev. RISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
— Caroline ‘Freeman Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B snow ee G. Williams, M.D. 
GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 oe he Boston, Mass. 
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Fifty Years of the Melrose Church. 


GEORGE H. DEARBORN. 


If the Melrose Unitarian Church, which 
celebrated its golden birthday on Sunday 
and Monday, June 3 and 4, 1917, does not 
rejoice in the grand heritage of some of our 
older churches, nor record the beginning of 
its usefulness with a church already pro- 
vided for it, which happened many times 
in the separation of the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian branches of the Congregational 
body, the history is not less interesting or 
notable. ‘The first days were full of struggle 
and sacrifice, through which the church won 
its way up to its present firm foundation. 

The first Unitarian service ever held in 
Melrose was under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, in 1848. Rey. 
F. W. Holland conducted services there for 
several months, but without much success, 
and the mission was then given up. After 
a lapse of almost twenty years the move- 
ment was revived. The pioneers in this 
later revival were Messrs. Smith W. Nichols, 
Charles Toppan, and Henry Munroe with 
their families. Rev. William P. Tilden of 
Boston visited Melrose in the interests of 
the American Unitarian Association, Nov. 
18, 1866. ‘This first meeting was attended 
by forty persons, and so much interest was 
shown that further services were held by 
Rev. Dr. Tilden and Rev. John D. Wells 
of Quincy through November and Decem- 
ber. In January, 1867, Rev. John A. Buck- 
ingham was engaged for six months, and in 
July of that year the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society of Melrose was formally con- 
stituted, its first standing committee being 
Messrs. Albert Tolman, Charles Toppan, 
Freeman Baker, Henry Munroe, and Henry 
Faxon. Rev. William Silsbee took pastoral 
charge during the next year, but the growth 
of the new parish was very slow until events 
were so shaped in the town as to give an 
impetus to the new parish, and impart to 
it that element of growth which has never 
ceased to carry it forward. Rev. William 
S. Barnes settled over the Baptist church 


of Melrose, after preaching several sermons 
showing a radical change in his theological 
views, came out from his church and denom- 
ination in the early summer of 1868, and 
withdrew from its fellowship. He was 
waited upon by the committee of the Uni- 
tarian parish and asked to preach in Concert 
Hall, on Main Street. He accepted and 
preached several sermons of a doctrinal 
nature, giving his reasons for a change of 
belief. 

Rev. Mr. Barnes was a man of deep 
spiritual instincts and magnetic personality. 
As a natural consequence his change from 
the Baptist to the Unitarian fold caused 
quite a religious upheaval. He was fol- 
lowed to his new field by members of the 
Baptist church; others also came from the 
Congregational and Methodist churches. 
The name of the parish was changed to the 
Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 
and Rev. Mr. Barnes accepted the call to 
become its pastor, and was installed in 
August, 1868. He also took charge of its 
Sunday-school. As many of his old parish 
treated him with coldness and literally with- 
drew all fellowship, he was so disheartened 
and his sensitive nature so shocked that to 
the regret of all he resigned in January, 
1869. He beeame pastor of the Woburn 
Unitarian church for ten years. He then 
accepted a call to Montreal, Canada, and 
assumed the pastorate of the Church of the 
Messiah. He died a few years ago, its 
honored and much-beloved pastor.Emeritus. 

After the departure of Mr. Barnes from 
Melrose, the personal friends of Mr. Barnes 
also left, reducing somewhat the member- 
ship of this new parish. Rev. A. T. Nicker- 
son was installed as pastor in July, 1869, 
and resigned April, 1870. 

The parish had then come to the parting 
of the ways. Three propositions were put 
forth: to call another pastor, seek outside 
help, or disband. An ardent and veteran 
Unitarian, Mr. Frederick Kidder, well 
known as an historian, addressed the meet- 
ing. He startled his fellow-workers with 
the heroic and, as it seemed to many, vision- 
ary proposal that land be secured, a church 
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built, and then a new pastor called and the 
parish revivify itself in the new church 
home. He was seconded by Mr. Thomas 
Bellows Peck, a nephew of our Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, as representing the 
younger element. Their enthusiasm was 
contagious, and the little band that had 
been so despondent, started out with zeal, 
to accomplish this undertaking that at first 
sight looked formidable. 

The members resolved themselves into a 
general campaign committee,—and were as 
persistent as they have been in their later 
days in Red Cross or Liberty Bond cam- 
paigns. The Boston pastors and churches, 
as well as the suburban ones in the neighbor- 
hood of Melrose, were importuned for help. 

This call upon their generosity met with a 
fine response. Among the Boston minis- 
ters Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke was 
one of the earnest helpers as far as his 
own parish was concerned. The American 
Unitarian Association contributed, and Mr. 
William H. Baldwin and Mr. J. Murray Howe, 
acted as advisory committee with the Mel- 
rose church in the selection of a building site. 

The parish resumed its old name in July, 
1870, of the Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, and in September of that year, the 
erection of a church building began on the 
corner of Emerson and Myrtle Streets. 
Since that time Emerson Street has devel- 
oped into one of the best residential sec- 
tions of the city. The Melrose Public ‘Li- 
brary has been erected just opposite the 
church. The building committee consisted 
of Messrs. Frederick. Kidder, Nathaniel P. 
Jones, William F. Conant, Smith W. Nichols, 
Henry Munroe, Thomas B. Peck, and George 
H. Dearborn. All of these, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Dearborn, have now passed on. 

Another peculiar feature of this church 

enterprise was the method by which- the 
preaching services were held from Sunday 
to Sunday. Here again was exhibited the 
loyalty and brotherly love of our Unitarian 
ministers. Four of the neighboring Uni- 
tarian pastors, Rev. J. B. Green of Chelsea, 
Rev. Henry C. De Long of Medford, 
Rev. Richard Metcalf of Winchester (all 
now deceased), and Rev. Henry H. Barber 
of Somerville (now professor emeritus at 
the Meadville Theological School) gave 
their services, each preaching one Sunday 
afternoon in every month, in Concert Hall. 
The parish as its part appropriated the 
money that would otherwise had been paid 
to the preacher into the building fund. 
Prof. Andrew P. Peabody of Harvard Uni- 
versity also gave of his spiritual wisdom 
from time to time. 

On May 1, 1872, the new church was 
dedicated, Rev. Dr. Peabody preaching the 
sermon of dedication. It was with happy 
hearts and songs of spiritual triumph that 
the little band entered upon their new life 
in their new home. Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, 
just graduated from Harvard University, a 
was installed as the first pastor under this  __ 
new régime, Nov. 15, 1872. He continued : 
with this church until March, 1876, when 
he resigned to become pastor of the historic — 
old church at Quincy, Mass. He is at 
present pastor at Dover, Mass., and his old 
parishioners, as well as the newer ones, who _ 
had learned of him by good report, were © 
glad to welcome him home again to preach 
the historical sermon this year in June. 

The list of ministers who have ; : = 
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Rev. Mr. Wilson are Rev. Nathanael Seaver, 
1876-81, who is now retired and living at 
Scituate, Mass.; Rev. Henry Westcott, 
1881-83, Rev. Dr. John H. Heyward, 1884— 
89, both deceased; Rev. Joseph H. Weeks, 
1890-91, now living at Provincetown, Mass.; 
Rev. Thomas W. Brown, 1892-98, deceased; 
Rev. Thomas J. Horner, 1899-1911, now 
pastor of the Attleboro and Sharon churches; 
Rev. Otto E. Duerr, r911-14, now pastor 
at Laconia, N.H.; Rev. Harry W. Pinkham, 
1915-17. Mr. Pinkham resigned in June. 
All these pastors have well ministered to 
the welfare of the Melrose church. Of these 
special mention should be made of two who 
by their position in the denomination 
exerted influences far beyond the limit of 
the Melrose lives. One of them is Rev. 
Henry Westcott, pastor from 1881-83. He 
also officiated as pastor to the Malden Uni- 
tarian church during these years. He was 
a man who by his work in church and Sun- 
day-school was widely known, and appre- 
ciated by his fellow-laborers in the Unitarian 
ministry and laity alike. A poetic tribute 
to him well says:— 
“Servant of God, well done! 
come, 
The hes thou hadst to do and didst so 
well, 
Still in its silent influence lives to tell 
How dear thou wast to many a heart and 
- home.” 


Thy rest has 


Rey. Dr. John Healey Heywood, pastor 
of the church from 1884-89, was the suc- 
cessor to Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
as pastor of the Church of the Messiah in 
Louisville, Ky., in 1841. After a service 
of forty years there, during which time he 
was at the head of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission in that State, and known 
also as the founder of the Louisville School 
system, he resigned and came to Cambridge, 
Mass., to rest. Through the personal solici- 
tation of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, a mem- 
ber of the Melrose church, and the unani- 
mous desire of the parish, he became its 
pastor for the five years he remained in the 
East. He returned to his old home in 
Louisville, Ky., where he passed away Janu- 
ary 13, 1902. He endeared himself to his 
own Melrose people and to the community 
at large. His sweetness and purity of char- 
acter won for him throughout the entire 
Unitarian body the title of “Saint John,”’ 
and he truly was a living example of the 


beloved disciple. 


The Sunday-school work after Rev. Mr. 
‘Barnes resigned was under the superin- 
tendency for a short time of Mr. Hobart 
Clark, a Harvard Divinity student,—after- 
ward pastor of the church at West Brighton, 
N.Y. Mr. George H. Dearborn was chosen 


~ superintendent in January, 1870, and held 


that office for ten years. In 1880 Mr. John 
O. Norris was elected and he served also ten 
years. Both these gentlemen were also 
connected with the work of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Since 1890 there 
have been numerous superintendents whose 
terms of office have been of shorter dura- 


tion. Mrs. Thomas M. Grogan is now super- 


"The musical service of this church has 


le. an important adjunct to the 
wiseervice, The music was for 


the past the members gave of. 
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of the service. Among other members of 
the choir were Messrs. Henry H. Boardman, 
James G. Bowden, Charles B. Goss, Elmer 
W. Harding, and Oscar F. Frost. ‘The first 
organist was Mrs. Georgie N. Bordman, 
still living in Melrose. Another worker of 
the church who gave her service as a labor 
of love was Miss Cora M. Cobb, now the 
wife of Dr. KE. S. Jack. Mrs. T. J. Horner 
supplemented the work of her husband in 
the pulpit. The church to-day has one of 
the finest quartettes in the city, with Mr. F. 
Cazneau Litchfield as director. 

The church has allied itself prominently 
in all the years of its existence with the 
forward movements of town and city for 
righteousness, philanthropy, and the service 
of mankind. In the early ministry of Rev. 
Mr. Wilson, the young men of the parish 
united with him in the formation of the 
Roundabout Club, a club which was origi- 
nally designed for the church, but which 
broadened its purposes, and became one of 
the noted literary clubs of this section for 
over twenty years. There have been many 
changes in these long years; many of those 
who gave of the best that was in them, who 
also gave freely of their money, have now 
passed beyond. ‘They have left a rich legacy 
of their memories to sustain those who are 
now in the ranks. 

The last public service of the church pre- 
vious to the anniversary exercises was of a 
patriotic nature, consisting in the dedica- 
tion of three flags presented to the parish 
by Mr. Frederick P. Bowden; two of these, 
the National and State flags, being placed 
in standards on either side of the pulpit 
and the American flag on a flagstaff on the 
church lawn. 

With pastors expounding varied views 
of the truths of Unitarianism, with the laity 
differing as to what might be called doc- 
trinal statements,—yet always has the 
church been loyal to the principles of our 
creed as enunciated by Rev. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke. As it starts upon another 
era of progress this congregation may well 
voice as its rallying chorus of the future the 
lines its godfather, Prof. H. H. Barber, sent 
as his tribute to the anniversary celebration, 
which in part were:— 


“We follow where the Master leads 
Unbound by subtleties of creeds; 
And seek the way with all our powers 
That leads to Thee, his God and ours. 


“Thy call to higher life we own 
In character and service shown; 
And in the joy of heart and mind 
Earnest of full salvation find. 


“Forever upward still and on, 
Till work and destiny be one; 
Beyond all sorrow, sin and strife, 
Immortal God, Eternal Life.” 


The Constructive Opportunist. 

The doctrinaire has his place. He is a 
man who acts according to strict principle 
and lets God take care of the results. He 
is invaluable as an agitator; the world would 
stagnate without him, but deliver us from 
the doctrinaire in an executive capacity. 
Garrison did a priceless work for freedom, 
but he could not vote; he would not bear 
arms; he advocated the dissolution of the 
union—‘Let the erring sisters go.’’ In all 
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these matters he was absolutely right. 
Somebody was needed to preach these high 
affirmations of ideal duty, but what if Garri- 
son or Wendell Phillips had been in Lincoln’s 
place. Phillips attacked Lincoln as being 
without a policy, slow, dilatory, lacking back- 
bone, just as certain organs are now laying 
siege to President Wilson. Phillips, the 
doctrinaire, enthusiast, created a vast public 
sentiment for abolition, but his counsel fol- 
lowed would have apparently done more 
harm than good. Not that it was not logical 
and right, it was perfectly logical and right; 
but it was not opportune. Phillips would 
have said, “Let us do right, though the 
heavens fall,” and there is something heroic 
and challenging in those words. 

Garrison held that no slaveholder could 
be a good man or a Christian and that he 
was without excuse. He did not consider 
that in most of the slave States no bondman 
could be emancipated except by special legis- 
lative act or court decree and that if the 
owner turned slaves loose they would be 


‘seized and sold to the highest bidder at 


public auction by the authorities. Yet this 
was the case in which most slaveholders 
were placed. To attempt to free their own 
slayes while absolutely right, was relatively 
wrong, inasmuch as it worked incalculable 
suffering and failed of its purpose. ‘To have 
freed one’s slaves under stich circumstances 
would have been the act of a fanatical doc- 
trinaire,—righteous overmuch; to keep 
them and do one’s best for them, the act of 
a constructive opportunist.—Louis A. Walker. 


Notes of an Ambulance Driver. 


Vivip ExtRActs oF LETTERS FROM A 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE, 


BROWNLEE B. GAULD. 


To His Mother. 


. May 16, 1917. 
Shelling a Hospital. 


We have moved again—this time farther 
south—and so it looks as if we might soon go 
en repos. 

Except for minor engagements and bom- 
bardments there has been very little action 
here. Sunday the Boches threw about 
twenty shells around the hospital where I 
was and blew up a small munition depot 
about 800 metres off. The grenades, etc., 
exploded with a noise which sounded like 
thunder-bolts shot by a machine-gun, and 
hurled dirt and smoke 2,000 feet in the 
air as a signal for rejoicing in Bocheland and 
a renewed shelling to get any outlying piles 
untouched. While every one properly fled 
to abris it was our job to get the wounded 
who were luckily only fifteen in number. 
For hours afterward the smouldering fire 
in various shacks set off boxes of hand 
grenades. I had a chance to observe their 
power, which was remarkable. Some whole 
boxes were fired 200 metres by the explosion 
and then calmly proceeded to blow each 
other up. It beat any fireworks I ever saw 
when the colored signal fuses went off, and 
the holes of the Boche shells were big enough 
to build a house on without further excava- 
tion. Altogether it was quite an exhibition 
and I should willingly have forgone my or- 
chestra seat. 

The next day, when I took wounded to a 
city 24 kilometres away, people there said 
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they had heard the noise and seen the tower- 
ing column of smoke, which looked like a 
sheaf of wheat—big and overflowing at the 
top. The explosion happened at 3.30, and 
Monday at 3.30 every one was in an abri, 
for the methodical Germans fired the same 
number of shells in the same place at the same 
time as the day before. At least they are 
good shots. It really is quite hard to hit 
a small house (which you can’t see) fifteen 
kilometres away, at the third pop, and then 
send all the rest of the shells in the neighbor- 
hood. 

For several days the Boches have been 
blowing up French trenches with terribly big 
shells; but the French have about four times 
as much guns and ammunition, and more than 
pay them back. It is terrible to see the hill 
which has been so embattled for a month. 
Practically every vestige of vegetation is 
gone, and one can always see great geysers 
of smoke and earth rising from the hill, 
where the shells are landing. It is raining 
now and the earth is clay, so the trenches 
must be in terrible shape. 

One very interesting thing is to hear the 
way the different shells pass overhead and 
land. When one is driving with wounded 
he has nothing to do but drive, shells or no 
shells; so it is at least a relief to the nerves to 
divert the mind and study the shells scien- 
tifically. The genus “‘obus gros’’ comes 
most often to our attention, for it is the only 
kind which can reach far beyond the lines. 
Some are of 220 calibre, but are rare; I shall 
not discuss them for lack of experience. The 
150 is more common, staying at home in the 
day and flying by night. It arrives with 
quite a little warning, as it travels slower than 
sound, and one can frequently hear the gun, 
then a whistling rush or purr in the air— 
then the arrival and—éc/lat/ It is predatory 
in nature, irascible, and easily provoked to 
outbursts, and very destructive to dwellings, 
ete. Of quite a different type is the 77, 
which is more misanthropical, does not go so 
far from home, gives no whistle but a rush, 
and often controls its anger and does not 
explode. His first cousin is the Austrian 88, 
which is built more like a motor-boat and 
makes less noise. It sneaks up quietly, gives 
one whiff, and then kills, giving no quarter 
like its cousin. A rather less frequent visitor 
is the offspring of a 130 naval gun, which has 
remarkable endurance and flies. very far. 
Its particular mania is a terrible desire to 
destroy all dwellings: and other structures. 
Of course there are the more savage tribes of 
420’s, with their cousins, but I have never 
seen them (only the huge crater supposed 
to have been made with a 380), so I will pass 
them too. One peculiar feature about 
many of the smaller shells is that they are 
frequently educated to lose their heads over 
the trenches and discharge quantities of 
lead balls instead of exploding. The whole 
race is ferocious and to be avoided. 


To a Friend. 
JUNE 3, 1917. 
Changing Tires with Firing all Around. 


Since leaving Paris we have followed up 
about five attacks and worked our heads off, 
but now we are in a quiet sector and I have 
time to stop and think for a bit. It is really 
remarkable that we have escaped as well as 
we have: three wounded and no killed. 
However, you don’t have to tell mother 
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about the wounded. Now that the work is 
over and we have moved I suppose I can tell 
you that we have seen the heaviest fighting 
on the French front—near Mt. Corrillet— 
and have been on service for weeks without 
more than one or two nights of rest. During 
the day the work is merely tiring, but at night 
it gets worse. One has to plunge at a pretty 
good rate of speed through a darkness one can 
eat, and over roads full of mud, shell holes, 
and munition convoys. ‘There is so much 
to divert one’s attention that he scarcely 
notices the shells unless they come too 
close. Just here I must divert a minute to 
tell what a terrible machine a shell really is. 
The other day I saw a hole made by a shell 
which measured 40 feet across and 1o feet 
in depth. I have carried men in my car who 
were wounded by shells exploding 200 yards 
away. Words can hardly describe the effect 
of an explosion, but when you can see a huge 
column of black smoke rise on a hill 10 miles 
off and hear about a minute later a muffled 
grumble of a thunder-clap you begin to realize 
what shells are. Taking it all in all we are 
regular embusqués, who never are on speak- 
ing terms with machine guns, rarely encounter 
grenades, and meet nothing but the roar of 
high explosives. The hottest time I ever 
had was in a bombarded town near the lines 
when a shell fragment hit my tire and blew it 
up. I had to sit down in the road with 
shells clattering all around and change tires. 
There is just one nice thing about these 
shells—one never has to hide or worry about 
a safe place. There isn’t any such animal 
unless an abri is at hand. Even then, when 
one is on duty he has to drive, and can’t sit 
in an abri. 

There is one thing that becomes more and 
more apparent to me. That is that the 
Boches are still too strong and have plenty of 
reserves. From talking with prisoners and 
noticing regiment numbers on their uniforms 
it is fairly evident that there are troops in 
reserve. Every German I have questioned— 
whether from Prussia, Bavaria, or Wiirtem- 
berg—says the Germans expect the war to 
end this summer. All Frenchmen expect 
another year, but unless the United States 
gets some troops over here quickly the 
Boches are more likely to be right. 


To His Mother. 
JUNE 6, 1917. 


Croix de Guerre for Gauld. 


Since I wrote last we have moved and are 
in a very quiet sector, where the work is 
slight and not at all dangerous. We have 
just received news that our Section (Section 
XIII, American Field Service) received an 
army corps citation for the work during the 
last attack we were in, and four of us got 
croix de guerre. I really don’t think I de- 
served it, because I wasn’t wounded, or 
anything, but I am satisfied to get it. 

Just at present we have six men on duty, 
which means we work one day and loaf two 
days, and the two days of loafing are far in 
the rear. The sector here is so calm that 
one rarely hears a gun. Several of us went 
up to a first-line trench, and some of the fel- 
lows stuck their heads over the top to make 
faces at the Boches. Perhaps you will be 
relieved to know that I have had a belly-full 
of thrills and contented myself with looking 
through a periscope. You see, I am really 
becoming very sedate and cautious in my 
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old age. Also I have learned never to trust 
a German. Some of the things they do 
belong to an inferior type of morality which 
would disgrace an ape. For example,—to 
tell something I heard from eye-witnesses, — 
some French brancardiers, bearing the Red 
Cross, went out between the lines to rescue 
some wounded Germans and while in the 
act were deliberately shot by a machine-gun. 
Again, some German aéroplanes passing over 
the town the other night dropped poisoned 
candy about. Naturally it was the children 
who ate it and died. Gendarmes went about 
warning every one, and no one but children 
suffered. Such really courageous actions 
could come from nobody except the nation 
which rejoiced at the unparalleled feat of 
sinking the Lusitania. I could enumerate 
other atrocities which are absolutely au- 
thentic and indisputable, but it suffices to 
say that the race deserves either isolation or 


extinction. There is no other way of getting 
peace. I have seen many Boche prisoners, 
and, like all bullies, they are absolute 


cringing cowards. Probably they expect the 
same treatment they give the French and, 
especially, the English. Escaped prisoners 
from Germany—Australians—say that they 
are forced to work near the lines, and are 
“punished,’’ as: the Germans tell them, ‘‘for 
England’s perfidy in entering the war.’ I 
can bear witness to the fact that I have never 
seen German prisoners—out of the hundreds 
I have seen—within 25 kilos of the front (ex- 
cepting of course, those recently captured, 
who are marching back), and German 
wounded get exactly the same treatment as 
French. That is the difference between 
Boche and Frenchman. ‘The French are too 
good. 


To His Mother. 
JUNE 16, 1017. 
The Meaning of ‘$3.” 

At present I am sitting in a little dugout 
about half a mile from the Boches, with a 
hill between us. It is very quiet here, for 
the nature of the country makes advance 
nearly impossible for either side. An oc- 
casional shell sails overhead, and at night 
one hears the sharp purr of the machine-guns. 
Otherwise one would hardly know he was 
near the seat of war. We only stay 24 hours 
at these posts and then are relieved for two 
days. 

The fellows in this section are not those 
with whom I came over [in February, 1917], 
but an earlier group. We have the name of 
being the hardiest section in the service, and 
permissionaires who are telling new fellows 
in Paris all kinds of wild tales about dangers 
at the front instantly shut off their line when 
they see any one with a “13” on his cap 
approaching. At present we are running 
the danger of becoming soft. Three of the 
fellows in our section are medical students 
from the University of Chicago. In fact, 
the majority of the fellows come from there. 
There are four of us from Harvard, one from 
Yale, two from Princeton, three from An- 
dover, and the rest are mechanics drifted in 
from Iowa and Illinois. Taken as a whole 
we are all frightfully afraid of shells, and 
love to loaf, but every one will respond if 


there is a demand for volunteers to go over 


a particularly thickly shelled road. 


I have seen fellows turn about and load — 


their cars as calmly—with shrapnel bursting — 


overhead and shells alighting about—as if 
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they were in a quiet street of Paris. There 
is nothing else to do. A shell will land on 
your side of the car as well as on the other, 
and it never helps to be nervous. Now that 
the excitement is past, one remembers it. 
Possibly I forgot to tell you that our lieu- 
tenant lost his leg. It certainly is strange 
that he should be picked as a victim when 
any of us would not have been missed so 
much. 


Miss Holmes to Her Contributors. 


ALICE MARION HOLMES. 


- AMERICAN AMBULANCE, 
Nevrtty s/SEINE, 
FRANCE. 


Ever since my arrival in February I have 
intended to write at least a few lines to the 
Register, so that all, those who contributed 
so generously for my ‘“‘boys” might know 
what I am doing and what comfort the money 
is bringing to my fourteen filleuls; but as I 
am situated I have but few spare moments 
for writing even home letters. 

My dear Madame de la Renaudie had 
written to all my filleuls that I was returning 
and consequently shortly after my arrival 
letters came from one and all welcoming me 
once more, and looking forward to their 
permissions that they might at last really 
know their “ chére marraine.” 

They began arriving two months after I 
got back, till now I have seen all but one, 
my poor boy who is a prisoner. The day 
after they reached Paris they would appear 
at tthe Ambulance and later of course dine and 
lunch with us where I live, for both Monsieur 
and Madame de la Renatudie love them as 
muchasI. To say I am proud of them all is 
putting it mildly. Every one of them is a 
fine, moral, sincere man, full of courage—a 
man of fine feelings and still eager to continue 
the struggle for La belle France. ‘The even- 
ings with them passed all too quickly, so 
eagerly did I drink in the many- experiences 
they related in their simple, honest way. 

As each man arrives, we first see that he 
has a little ready money. The day of his 
departure he comes and gets the big bundle 
which we have prepared, being sure to find 
out his real and pressing needs, then adding 
some good things to eat. Never shall I 
forget their gratitude, that eager grasp of 
the hand, the head either lowered or turned 
away as they thanked us again and again, 
never once looking at us for fear we should 
see the tears, tears of gratitude, and tears 
also—well, you all know what the struggle 
was, for they were returning once more to 
those horrors after seven days of real joy. 
Each one is depressed at first, no matter how 
brave he may be. 

At this moment Madame and I are doing 
all in our power to repatriate the wife of one 
of my men. Masse, 46, left Roubaix at 
the outbreak of the war, and since early in 
1915 he has been mitrailleur in the first line 
of trench. He is a fine, solid type of man, 
now hard as steel from exposure to wind and 
weather. His longing to see once again the 
wife he left now nearly three years ago is 


, Well-nigh unbearable, so we are doing our 


utmost. There is one child eight years old. 
If we can have an assured position for the 

so she can earn her living, we can reach 
through Switzerland and bring her and 
child here; and my money will pay the 
ee i <7 > o 
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expenses. Madame is finding the work, 
and I feel sure that we shall soon succeed 
now. Can you imagine what the joy of 
Masse will be when he realizes that on his 
next permission he will again see his wife and 
child? I assure you that such things are 
worth while, and my gratitude to the Al- 
liances and individuals who by their gener- 
osity enable me to do these things knows no 
bounds. 

We are using the money carefully and 
wisely. 

Thanks to the money, my boys were free 
of the suffering so many endured during those 
rigorous winter days—days so cold that it 
was miraculous that they did not all freeze. 
My heart ached for those wonderful poilus 
out there at the front during the weeks not 
only because of intense cold,—days that I 
myself can never forget for even with my fur 
coat I was never warm,—but also because 
with the cold there were weeks when drench- 
ing rain or heavy snow never ceased falling. 
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the throat of the one whose mouth was only 
a gangrenous hole, a little boy of nineteen 
lay dying just across the room. We worked 
till nearly 9.30, and both feet and brains 
refused longer to work for I had then worked 
thirteen and a half hours without ceasing for 
a second. I returned home so tired I won- 
dered if I could possibly get there. Those 
two men died that night, and before the 
week was over five more passed on, not all, 
however, in my room. After several weeks 
of ceaseless work the others are now fairly 
convalescent, and though I am still busy, 
I am supremely happy because my boys are 
out of danger. 

And so my days are flying rapidly by, full 
of happiness, for I am doing my share here in 
saddened France both for my wounded boys 
and my lonely boys from the invaded North. 

It is difficult to make you realize fully the 
enormous amount of good I am doing here 
every day because of the money I brought 
over, and what it means to have this money 


However, I am glad to say that I was able|to draw on when such cases come to us as I 


to give all my men rubber coats, which were 
a blessing indeed. 

Among my ten wounded men now is a 
certain Léon Bisetti, born of a French mother 
and Italian father. He is twenty-six, a boy 
full of individuality and strength of character. 
He came in with a badly wounded arm. 
Soon I learned that he was from the invaded 
districts and in Douai-were father, mother, 
six sisters, and a baby brother. When the 
war broke out, five brothers went to the 
front, and of course not one word has ever 
been received from their family. Already 
two brothers have been killed, and these 
boys, after much searching, found the grave 
of one. ‘The other they know nothing of, 
except that no letters have ever been received 
in more than a year. 

At times Bisetti is as restless as a caged 
animal, walking continually, or twisting and 
turning on his bed, trying to sleep and so 
forget a bit. It is then that I have learned 
to know that he has been thinking of his 
mother and realizing that that mother can’t 
know of those brothers who are dead till 
the war is over or Douai is retaken. ‘At 
first,’’ Bisetti said to me one day, “I cried 
more than once for my mother, but now— 
well—I have a cafard once in a while.” 

You will never know how heavy my heart 
is for a boy like that. Gradually I found 
out he was without a penny except his five 
cents a day from the Government, and no 
one to do anything for him; so now I see 
that he has at least what is necessary and I 
will follow him when he leaves me and see 
that he continues to have what he needs 
and, most valuable of all, have him feel 
some one takes a personal interest in him, 
some one to whom he can turn, some one who 
is fond of him and cares. So you see readily 
what it means to do for these lonely men, 
and how new cases are continually coming to 
me that I cannot keep from helping in one 
way or another. 

As for myself, lam very busy and have been 
ever since our wounded arrived April 23. The 
late afternoon and evening of their arrival 
can never be described, it was too awful, for 
never had we received men so badly wounded. 
One after another was brought in, moaning, 
and reeking with pus. The cry of one will 
ring in my ears as long as I live, and always 
I shall hear that “A boire, a boire’’; and as 
I slowly poured water through a funnel into 


have told you about. It means everything 
in the world to me, and so let me once again 
send to you from far-away France my 
sincerest thanks for the opportunities you 


gave me to gather this money. 
JUNE 21, 1917. 


Cremation Hymn.* 


EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


Come, holy fire, consume this clay! 
Ashes to ashes now return! 

An outworn garment here we lay 
As on Thine altar, Lord, to burn. 


Not to corruption and the worm 

Our shrinking spirits yield the claim, 
But give this well-beloved form 

The cleanly burial of the flame. 


Empty this tabernacle stands; 
With kindred dust the mansion blends; 
While to a house not made by hands 
The dear inhabitant ascends. 


As the swift fire its office works, 
Father, we lift our hearts to Thee; 
Consume the dross that in them lurks 

And let Thy pity on us be! 


Stay with Thy love our fainting breath, 
Grant us Thy peace in mortal strife, 
And show us through the door of Death 

The Resurrection and the Life. 


Memorial Tablet for the Montreal 
Church. 


The following is a list of the subscrip- 
tions that have been received to date for 
the beautiful tablet to be presented to the 
Church of the Messiah in Montreal (the 
oldest Unitarian church in Canada) by the 
churches of the United States at the General 
Conference in September. The total cost 
of the tablet, as explained in the letter sent 
out to the churches June 15, will be about 
eleven hundred dollars. 

It is desirable that the contributions be 
as general as possible, from one dollar up- 
ward, and that they be received soon, as 
some of the bills are now overdue. Please 


*Read at the Committal Service of James A. Beatley at 
Forest Hills Chapel, Sunday, July 15, 1917. 
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send checks to the undersigned, chairman 
of finance committee of the General Con- 
ference, who will Rane Gri receipt. 


Miss Anna M. Bancroft. .......2.:00eeeeeeees $10.00 
Mrs. Helen R. Blackmar. 10.00 
OE MEELIS 2S ae tare sats ote iaas Sisteinc W otete eat 10.00 
Jane W. Bucklin.. 1.00 
Unitarian Society, Fall River. fever 10.00 
FirstCongregational Parish, Arlington. sete, ha tnntate 5.00 
Detroit Branch National Alliance. 4 15.00 
Newburyport Branch, Women’s Alliance. 5.00 
Rey. Christopher R. Eliot.. Se ais 2.00 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur. I.00 
Northampton Unitarian "Sunday: -school . i 1.00 
All Souls Church, Augusta, Me..... ...:.-.-+- 10.00 
Rey. Howard N, Brown, . 2... cece se cle ewes enue 5.00 
Mis. SAUTE! Re SHIDICT sg... sc Biss ae ss ene eee 10.00 
William Howell Reed. . “fs 1.00 
Gifts of seven members First P: irish, Brookline. . 50.00 
First Congregational Unitarian C hurch, Detroit. . 10.00 
RSI CMMECI Sac cto on cleahesioe oitencc aap Stn eee 1.50 
Ladies Bemine Circle of the Unitarian Church of 
Uwe nase ees kt kink dle ty eakslelo as ba sted 5.00 
All Séals Church, Washington, D.C............ 10.00 
Ladies Sewing C ircle and Branch Alliance pte 
dale, Mass..... iiich Eilien oe 4 ds Rote 5.00 
Church in Keene, NUE. 10.00 
Rev. W. F. Skerrye, Templeton, Mass. 2.00 
M. T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 10.00 
Unitarian Society, Peterboro, N.. 3.00 
$202.50 
CHARLES EF. WARE. 


Fircupurc, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The preacher at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Sunday morning, August 5, is Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., will preach at 
the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, Sunday, August 5. 


First Parish, Milton: Morning service at 


eleven o'clock, Sunday, August 5. Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa‘, will 
preach. 


Rey. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
Mass., will preach in Union Chapel, Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H., August 5, at eleven 
o’clock A.M. 


Sunday morning, August 5, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes will preach at the Church 
of the Messiah, Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


In the Church of the Saviour (First), 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, 
Trenton, N.J., will preach August 5. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, in the. First 
Unitarian Church, Sunday morning, August 
5, at eleven o’clock, Rev. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Berkeley, Cal., will preach. All are welcome. 


The contribution of one hundred dollars 
to the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
credited to Rev. R. C. Humphreys, Dor- 
chester, Mass., should have been credited 
to Mrs. Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


The preacher in the union service in the 
First Universalist Church, Nahant Street, 
near Broad, Lynn, Mass., at 10.30 A.M., 
under the auspices of the Unitarian, Central 
Congregational, and First Universalist 
Churches, on August 5, will be Rev. Maxwell 
Savage. 


- The Christian Register 
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BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: Mr. Weil has 
accepted a unanimous call to Unity Church 
(Unitarian) of Denver, effective September 
1, and his resignation in Bellingham will be- 
come operative on August 31, marking the 
end of his present church year and the tenth 
of his pastorate, which has been of a pioneer 
nature and filled with interesting challenges 
and experiences. The final service, previous 
to the closing of the church for the summer 
interim of July and August, will long remain 
in memory, when the Chapel—built soon 
after the beginning of Mr. Weil’s ministry— 
was beautifully decorated with roses. Mr. 
and Mrs. Weil have in various ways re- 
ceived evidence of friendship and apprecia- 
tion from the church and the community, as 
well as editorially in the public press. 


KEENE, N.H.—Congregational Society 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell: It may be of 
interest to hear the story of a new awakening 
in this parish. Like many of the older 
churches, Keene, for nearly a hundred years, 
has been conducting its business apparently 
without any conscious knowledge of the 
changed conditions in modern life. It has 
tried to exist under a constitution which 
really did not compel its constituency to 
work. ‘The result has been ways and means 
for keeping up the appearance of being a 
living institution; but in reality the people 
have been asking themselves, ‘‘In what 
directions can we economize to keep within 
the limits of a decreasing income?’”’ Some- 
thing had to be done, and that something 
was a radical move, but it has since been 
discovered that it was a step of progress. In 
the first place, the parish turned its back upon 
the old constitution and adopted a new one 
which had in it a retiring clause making the 
trustees eligible for election for a term of 
three years, at the end of which time they 
are ineligible for re-election until after the 
lapse of one year. Moreover, the method of 
raising the necessary funds for administrative 
purposes was changed. ‘To-day the church 
is absolutely free. The pews are assigned for 
convenience and for the sake of old associa- 
tions, but the contributions are voluntary. 
A budget system is now in force, and included 
in that is every item of church expense, and 
all missionary and charitable offerings. The 
church has an every-member canvass, and 
the response to the appeal has been generous 
and highly gratifying. ‘he most interesting 
fact is that this new organization, now more 
than a year old, is working splendidly. The 
board of trustees is to-day a working body, 
an advisory committee of the whole with 
whom the minister freely counsels. Each 
one of the nine members of the board of 
trustees is especially assigned to sub-com- 
mittees charged with the specific duty of 
administration, of religious education, social 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $25 with bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 


$3 and up. Lag Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold amet $1.25 up; with private bath, 


ites, Boo! 
$1.75; glee ee SrorER F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
Please patronize our advertisers, 
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service, and church extension. ‘These varied 
activities call for the volunteer services of 
many people. It is helping to make Keene 
a working church. Best of all, the people 
have caught a vision of an ever-enlarging 
measure of service. 


NorweE i, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
H. C. Gale: This church will celebrate the 
two hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of its foundation on August 19. The ob- 
servance will be opened with a service of 
Holy Communion at 9 a.m. Special exer- 
cises and dedication of a boulder on the site 
of the first meeting-house will follow at 
10.30. <A pilgrimage to the old parish bury- 
ing-ground will be made at 2.30 p.m., the 
celebration closing with a service of worship 
at 3.30. This service will include reminis- 
cences by Deacon Henry A. Turner, the 
oldest parishioner, who has been Sunday- 
school superintendent over sixty years. The 
South Scituate Parish, the original organiza- 
tion, was formed Feb. 2, 1642. It became 
“Norwell” when the town was named in 
honor of Henry Norwell. The present edi- 
fice is nearly one-hundred years old and still 


WANTED.—Good adoption home for attractive 2}- 
year-old boy. Inheritance good. Apply New Bedford 
Ly red id Society, 12 Market Street, New Bedford, 

ass. 


-MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in hér personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal ene, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in tions for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those esa | Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene Cooke Adéle Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, M. 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276" Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the ee Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, M: 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9 to 7. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner et 


Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open daily, 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 Beacon Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. First and Second i rkaag A unite at 
King’s Chapel for summer. Rev. Houghton Sch 
of the First Parish, Hingham, will preach. Morning service 
at 10.30 A.M. Open daily, 9 ‘to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), 
chester. Rev. Kirsopp Lak e, D.D 
School, will preach. Subject, 
Morning service at II. 


Mectiig- Hoven) Et 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH Bie Hapard ‘ 
Crothers, D.D., and 


are. Rev. uel M. 


— M. Eliot, ministers. Morning So ee at 9.30. “on ‘ 


Crothers will Preach preairoy 


Harvard Divini vai 
“God and ep ctiohin ‘ 


a 
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contains slave pews. The parsonage is 
about one hundred and fifty years old. The 
burying-ground holds historic interest. This 
church is where the famous Rev. Samuel 
May preached, 1836-42. The present chair- 
man of the standing committee, Horace T. 
Fogg, is a descendant of the first minister, 
Rev. William Witherell. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Batchelor 
Square, Annisquam, Mass. 


is at Chester 


The Divinity of Jesus. 


co oR. 


As the American Unitarian Association is 
taking steps to place emphasis upon the 
principles of our faith for a better under- 
standing of it, may an inconspicuous member 
of this church relate a conversation over- 
heard some time ago pertaining to one of the 
important articles of belief in this denomina- 
tion? 

Three persons, busy in conversation, were 
tarrying one summer morning at the read- 
ing-table of a well-known mountain-house. 
There was plenty of leisure, and by a chance 
remark they were led to consider some special 
topics of church work. ‘Those most interested 
were a professor from one of our best-known 
colleges, a woman, a new arrival, who seemed 
well grounded in the tenets of Trinitarianism, 


-and the third member, who was chiefly 


occupied as listener to the first two. The 
professor was an ardent adherent of his 
church, a Unitarian, generous and fair, and 
very courteous to an opponent in any argu- 
ment. In reply to the questioning of an 
unbeliever in Unitarianism he was a delight 
to a co-religionist, because he was exception- 
ally well informed as to the foundations of 
authority, the history of other faiths, and the 
underlying principles of his own faith, which 
he held with fond tenacity. 

There was no belligerency in the pleasant 
though racy conversation. The stranger 
woman followed answers with more ques- 
tions, when finally she said,— 

“But you do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ, do you?”’ 

“No,” he deliberately and firmly said, 
“‘we do not believe in the divinity of Christ.” 

There was a pause. Up to this time the 


_third person had remained outside the line 


of argument, when at this reply from her 
friend she said, “You will excuse me, but I 
am a Unitarian myself and as such must say 
that I firmly believe in the divinity of 
Christ.” 

The interrogator looked at the professor 
with a politely startled expression, and both 
turned toward the third person. 

“Why, you do?” said she. “And a Uni- 
tarian? I never before heard of any one of 
your faith who didnot deny the divinity of 
Christ.” 


“T have never denied it. I do indeed 


believe him divine,—divine in every sense 
known to reason, intelligence, and sacred 
experience.” 


“Ah, yes, truly,” responded the defender 


of the faith, “but as the world and church 
yhas uttered it and accepted it, he was 
_ that is what I and we all mean 


may it. 
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A word more was added by the former 
silent partner. 

“Tn that sense, no doubt; but as Christ 

came to make this world more divine, do 
we not know that he was in every sense 
divine? Why do we consent that a minor 
significance should take precedence over the 
major truth? Why should the sublimest 
proofs of his divinity give place in our utter- 
ance to a dictum, if one may so call it?” 

In more surprise the ‘Trinitarian said, 
“But the Annunciation—how otherwise 
could that be? And the Immaculate Con- 
ception?” 

“My dear,’’ came the words, “being a 
Unitarian I can well see how, in the wondrous 
coming of so divine a child, angels should 
whisper to the heart of the mother and the 
stars stand still at the approach of the Light 
of the World—of one so_perfect!’’ and as 
she rose she smilingly said, ‘“‘I have often 
wondered if it is not almost time for Uni- 
tarians to discard this denial and proclaim 
the affirmation of the Christ in the use of 
this word.” 

The stranger rose too and said, “‘ But how 
difficult!’ 

“Oh, no, no,’’ she continued, ’‘and none 
the less sublimely divine is he even if one 
believes, as I do, that all life is an Immaculate 
Conception.”’ 


A Unitarian minister who resembles Abra- 
ham Lincoln so much in physique that people 
tell him of it relates this story. Out West, 
a man who knew ‘“‘the first American’’ per- 
sonally told the minister of the striking re- 
semblance. ‘‘That may not be a compli- 
ment,” was the reply. “Lincoln was a 
homely man.’”’ ‘‘Not so,” was the rejoinder. 
“Tt was his clothes that made him seem 
homely. They looked always as if they 
were cut out with a buzz-saw, sewed with 
packthread, and tossed on by a pitchfork.” 


Deaths. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
GENERAL SELDEN CONNOR. 


General Selden Connor died at his home in Augusta, 
Me., July 9. From a sketch of his life by Brevet-Major 
Henry S. Burrage, I take the following (the day referred 
to was May 6, 1864, in the Battle of the Wilderness): 
“Gen. Webb, at the close of the day, carried the story of 
Col. Connor’s heroic and exceedingly valuable action to 
the headquarters of the army, and on June 11, in recogni- 
tion of the importance of his services on that day, Col. 
Connor was made a brigadier-general of volunteers.” 

Again I quote from Major Burrage: “Having received 
the Republican nomination for Governor of Maine in 1875, 
as the successor of Governor Dingley, he resigned his 
collectorship, accepted the nomination and was elected 
governor. So acceptably did he discharge the duties of 
this high office that he was twice re-elected, and at a 
fourth election he was not only the nominee of his party, 
but he received the largest vote of the three candidates, 
though election by the people failed, the legislature electing 
the Greenback candidate.” : 

I offer these quotations as mere hints of a long life of 
conspicuously patriotic public service. Yet it was in 
neither of these fields, I apprehend, that Gen. Connor 
rendered his highest service. He was a born nobleman. 
Though very much crippled ever after that day in the 
Wilderness, he carried a gallant cheerfulness through life. 
Though seldom free from pain, and never, perhaps, from 
much discomfort, his bearing and manner were ever those 
of one who found and made life an inspiration and a joy. 
Of him, without exaggeration, it could be said: “The brave 
soul rates itself too high to value itself by the splendor of 
its table and draperies. It gives what it hath, and all it 
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hath, but its own majesty can lend a better grace to ban- 
nocks and fair water than belong to city feasts.” 

If ever a man lived faith, hope, and love, Gen. Connor 
was that man. His home was a shrine of all the nobilities. 
He who entered into that family circle, as I knew it, never 
forgot. He was a better man forever. Earth is the poorer 
and heaven the richer for his going; but many of us who 
knew him on earth are the richer for that knowledge. To 
him, by human and divine right, belong Wordsworth’s 
great lines:— 


“Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 


Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all; 
Who, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw; 


Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not, 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 


This is the happy Warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 
Ww. FS. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 


Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston” 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


in PIANO 


IS OFFERED in one of the best girls’ boarding 
schools in New England for the coming year. If 
DEFINITELY interested write immediately for 
details. K.A. 7022, Box 167, Boston, Mass. 


SAVE THE 
BABIES a lot of 
DISCOMFORT 


Use Stork Sheeting in 
the nursery. It is the only 
Waterproof Sheeting to 
use where a waterproof 
sheeting is necessary. 
Stork Sheeting is not a 
luxury but an absolute necessity. It is white, 
soft, light and pliable. Contains no rubber, 

For sale by all the leading dry goods dealers, 


Manufactured only by 


THE STORK COMPANY, 72 Broad Street 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Dept. CR. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Wis setmons,” said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“are usually parabolic.” 


“Don’t you find it hard these times to 
meet expenses?” ‘“‘Hard? Man alive! I 
meet expenses at every turn.” 


Teacher: ‘‘How many kinds of poetry 
are there?” Pupil: ‘Three.’ Teacher: 
“What are they?” Pupil: ‘Lyric, dramatic, 
and epidemic.’’—Life. 

“Words beginning with ‘t-w,’”’ said the 
amateur etymologist, ‘‘like ‘twist’ and 
‘twirl,’ have the value of turning or wind- 
ing. Can you give another one?” ‘Two.’ 


“T’'m very much afraid that Jimmie isn’t 
trying enough,’ wrote an anxious mother 
to the teacher. ‘‘You are quite wrong,” 
wrote back the tired teacher. ‘‘Jimmie is 
the most trying boy in the class.” 


An English militant crusader strolled into 


a barn when’a young man: was milking 
a cow. “How is it that you are not at the 
front, young man?’ “Because, ma’am,”’ 


answered the milker, ‘‘there ain’t no milk 
at that end.” 


They had lost their way in their new and 
expensive car. ‘‘There’s a sign, dear. Are 
we on the right road?” With his flashlight 
he read, ‘‘To the Poorhouse.” ‘Yes,’ he 
answered. ‘‘We’re on the right road and 
we didn’t know it.” 


Jimmy had not come up to his father’s 
expectations at school. ‘‘Why is it that 
you are at the bottom of the class?” “TI 
can’t see that it makes any difference whether 
I am at the top or the bottom; they teach 
just the same at both ends.” 


A kind-hearted little city girl, visiting 
in the country, saw one evening a mother 
hen about to gather her brood under her 
wings. The little girl rushed up to the 
hen and shouted: ‘Shoo, you naughty thing! 
How dare you sit down on those beautiful 
little birds?”— Young Folks. 


During a dust-storm at one of the army 
camps, a recruit sought shelter in the cook’s 
tent. “If you put the lid on that camp 
kettle you would not get so much dust in 
your soup.’’ ‘“‘See here, my lad, your busi- 
ness is to serve your country.’ “Yes,” 
replied the recruit, ‘‘but not to eat it.” 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey was lunching one 
very hot day, when a politician paused be- 
side his table. ‘‘Judge,” said he, “I see 
you're drinking coffee. That’s a heating 
drink. Did you ever try gin and ginger 
ale?” ‘‘No,” said the Judge, smiling, ‘‘but 
I have tried several fellows who have.” 


Bertram Bliss besought beautiful Bertha 
Barrymore. But Bertha’s bellicose brother 
Bohemus became brutal, brandishing big 
bludgeon. Banished, blighted, Bertram 
bribed bloodthirsty brigands. Bohemus, be- 
labored by brigands, benevolently bestowed 
blessing, Bertha became Bertram’s blushing 
bride. 


‘As I was going over the bridge the other 


day, I met Patsy O’Brien. ‘O’Brien,’ I 
says, ‘how are you?’ ‘Pretty well, thank 
you, Brady!’ says he. ‘Brady?’ said I. 


‘That’s not my name.’ ‘Faith,’ said he, 
‘and mine’s not O’Brien!’ With that we 
looked again at each other, and sure enough 
it was nayther of us!” 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief mission organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
pene gan publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in ae The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
sere 5 churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, r1 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, ona Service.” 
" Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. QO. Arthur 
McMurdie. ‘ 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sen ing speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Ces William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hon, Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, 
Chicago, Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitiee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa-: 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ¢ -.. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Pe H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal ;, Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present ee. f 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidenis: Rev. Charles ole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Sere Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. ‘ 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 

itary 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sani 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS | 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL”’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 

for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the roccip of the church, especially in the founding of new 
pg of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 
“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, ney pines Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s iations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


wsace 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. . 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. .Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 7 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


SUSS~ Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


Pek 20\ The country life school 
for young boys 

Jamus Cuester Fiace, A.B. 

Head Master er 


TRAINING SCHOQL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Dire 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. 
and women. Modern, undogmatic 
Liberal scholarship provisions, includ: 
Sessions at The niversity 
fellowship yielding $810. 4 
Social Service Institutes ais 
Quarter open to special students wit 
Apply to FC. Sournwortan, President, iol 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL Pt 
’ 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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